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A CITATION USEFULNESS 


It is gratifying to Dow that magnesium is playing 
such a vital role in the furtherance of our security 
program. Millions of pounds of this metal, produced 
by Dow, are now going into aircraft and other defense 
equipment. Placement on the priority list is, truly, a 
citation of distinction—evidence of indispensable use- 


fulness which industry understands and appreciates. 
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Here you see a typical Hartford Steam 
Boiler inspector—one of a field force 
of more than four hundred—member of 
the largest power-plant inspection ser- 
vice in America. On guard against the 
concealed defects that can bring power- 
plant catastrophe! 

Not only is this nation-covering force 
sxilled in spotting trouble, but able, 
under the guidance of a highly ex- 
perienced engineering staff, to point 
out the remedy and head off disaster 
before it can happen. 

Because of its completeness and 
scope, Hartford Steam Boiler service is 
never far away. It has the man power 
for making frequent inspections—for 
keeping a close watch on the safety 


“F.B.1.”" ON THE JOB! 


"Foremost Boiler Inspection 


and uninterrupted operation of your 
power equipment—for coming to your 
aid quickly in the event of emergency. 
If a sudden disruption of your pro- 
duction schedules through power- 
equipment breakdown would be a 
serious blow to you and your profits, 
there can be no economy in compro- 
mising in a service so essential as this. 
. . . It pays to engage the leader for 
protection against a contingency that 
is especially vital in these days of 
“‘high-pressure”’ industrial activity. 
Your agent or broker will tell you 
*‘there is only one 
Hartford Steam Boil- 
er”—that its facilities 
cannot be duplicated. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 


Covers: Boilers * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Pressure Vessels * Electrical Equipment 
Writes more power-plant insurance than any FIVE other companies in this field; and shop-inspects more 
than 90% of the nation's industrial-power boilers during their construction. 
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re WUE 


Additional telephone lines 
speed defense everywhere. 


Army camps must have 
plenty of telephone lines, 


Telephone lines are life lines. They carry 
the communications so vital to our expanding 
defense program. 


The photograph shows wires being made into 
a telephone cable. Such cable—containing bil- 
lions of feet of this wire—is being rushed by 
Western Electric to meet the urgent telephone 
needs of the armed forces and of industry. 


estern Electr 
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Industry requires, and ob- 
tains, more telephone lines. 


On ship and shore the Navy 
relies on telephone lines. 


So too, in vastly increased quantities, are being 
sped telephones and switchboards—and radio 
apparatus for the air forces and the Signal 
Corps. 

The efficiency of Bell Telephone service is 
more than ever essential to government and 
business, and now as always Western Electric 
can be counted on to supply the life lines. 


vational defense 


... is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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How to keep close to 
defense production in 
NEW YORK STATE 


1 was all set to give B— 
our order for machine parts. But 
I didn’t like the offhand way they 
guaranteed delivery. So I asked 
some questions at the local Marine 
Midland Bank. Found B— was 
so tied up on materials they 
couldn’t deliver anything but 
promises. Marine Midland told 
me about M— in the next town. 
They can positively handle the 
order, I'm due there today .. . 


> Knowledge of plant and pro- 
duction facilities is money these 
days of priorities and rush defense 
orders. In New York State, Marine 
Midland customers save time and 
trouble by letting Marine Midland 
Banks be their eyes and ears in 39 
leading manufacturing and trading 
centers. This is possible because 
executives of these banks are in 
close personal contact with people 
and their business activities in the 


World’s Richest Market. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 


YORK 
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_THE COVER 


Down the China Sea to new bases in Indo-China, battleships fl 
flag of the Rising Sun highlight the story of the crisis in the O; 
story that already finds manifold reflections in the U.S. (page 
bond and commodity markets, in department stores, even in labor 


_ LIKE NRA—BUT NOT LIKE NRA 


OPM'’s new vertical organization, designed to solve defense problems , 

a commodity by commodity basis, establishes industry committee: 

or more of them—through which business men may clear their problen 

of priorities, production, and purchasing. The quasi-official status of thes 
committees may suggest the NRA pattern of control, but the resem 
blance ends there, for they will not have the regulatory power of the old 
code authorities. How they will—and won’t—operate (page 15). 


WHAT HAPPENS IN A SQUEEZE 


Radio-set manufacturers, who once nursed fond hopes of a priority rating 
now are taxing all their ingenuity to develop substitutes and maintai 
quantity production, without sacrificing quality—page 24. Manutactur 
ers of other major electric appliances—trefrigerators, washers, and ranges 
—are coping with the same problem—page 28. The situation might be 
worse, however. The radio industry, particularly, will welcome the chance 
to play up higher-priced models, crack down on price-cutting, and do 
sundry other housecleaning. 


|THE BROTHERS DUNNE 


Out in Minneapolis, the three Dunne brothers—Miles, Grant, and Vin 
cent—lead powerful Local 554 of the Teamsters’ Union. They also lead 
the revolutionary Trotskyite Socialist Workers’ Party. Now the FBI has 
charged the Dunnes with violating U. S. sedition laws—page 43. Organ- 
ized labor isn’t particularly worried about what happens to the Dunnes, 
but, fearing another “red hunt” like that of World War days, it is wor- 
ried about the precedents which their trial might set. 


| POWER STEP-UP 


Once upon a time, it looked as though a lot of the potential power in the 
government’s Bonneville-Grand Coulee project was going to tumble, un 
used, through the sluice gates. Now, with power-hungry defense industries 
dotting the Northwest, the step-up that will come when the first of the 
world’s five largest generators starts whirring at Grand Coulee this month 
brings welcome relief to overtaxed Bonneville. What further power in- 
creases are planned for the future, whom they will supply—page 18. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin Labor and Management. . 
Figures of the Week Finance 

The Outlook 

Marketing 

Regional Market Outlook 

Production The Trading Post 


New Products The Trend 
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Price-Control Pattern 


Control of inflation rests in the hands 
of Congress—and the outlook is not fa- 
yorable. Confined to industrial prices, 
rents, and instalment credit, the bill 
represents only what the Administra- 
tion’s leaders in Congress would under- 
take to put through. The measure is, 
however, backed by a strong presidential 
message in whic Roosevelt warned 
against “the poverty of inflation.” 

The bill would put statutory author- 
ity behind Price Administrator Hender- 
son’s present policy of fixing ceiling 
prices on individual commodities; viola- 
tors would be subject to legal penalties. 
To pacify those who want to check 
inflation but balk at one-man control, 
Henderson’s orders would be subject to 
review by an appeals board. 

The bill includes no mechanism for 
establishing ceilings on wage rates, but 
in Roosevelt’s statement that labor stood 
to gain more from stabilization than 
from abnormal wage increases there is a 
clear warning that the wage scale will 
not be allowed to upset the price-contro] 
cart. This objective will be achieved 
through the National Defense Media- 
tion Board and Hillman’s wage stabiliza- 
tion committees for individual indus- 
tries. 

Henderson’s price-control policy will 
be supported by the government’s buy- 
ing and selling of commodities. This 
may be a means of keeping a lid on 
farm prices. As if anticipating such a 
move, Congress this week passed a bill 
that would prohibit the government 
from selling loan cotton and wheat dur- 
ing the emergency. 


Velvet Glove Technique 


Both OPM and OPACS are trying to 
bring about more rapid curtailment of 
automobiles, refrigerators, and washing 
machines without calling for any more 
arbitrary percentage cuts. The result 
will be the same in the end, for the 
supply of materials is the controlling 
factor in the situation, but the howl 
from C.I.O. in response to OPACS’ 
edict for a 50% cut proved that straight- 
forward government action would meet 
strong resistance. The plight of the in- 
dependent auto manufacturers is par- 
ticularly tough, for they can’t cut by 
anything like 50% and break even. 

Both OPM and OPACS, now watch- 
ful of their tongues, are resorting to 
nudging tactics to achieve a progres- 
sively — shift to defense produc- 
tion. The auto industry was told that 
its tentative car production schedules 
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for August, September, and October 
were too high. 

To keep men and machines working, 
OPM will make available to manufac- 
turers a “shopping list’ of defense needs 
from which they can select what they'd 
like to make, thus accelerating the place- 
ment of orders by the Army and Navy. 


Quieting OPM-OPACS Row 


F.D.R. quietly intervened to sup- 
press the unseemly rivalry between OPM 
and OPACS, following the bad reaction 
to Leon Henderson’s 50% curtailment 
edict on automobiles. A joint luncheon 
tendered by Knudsen and Henderson 
fcr industry representatives had the a 8 
pearance of a “‘love feast” but was only 
a gesture. OPACS and OPM held sepa- 
rate meetings later—OPACS with the 
company executives, OPM with the 
technicians. 


Property Draft 


The House is in no mood to rush 
through legislation empowering the 
President to draft private property 
deemed necessary for defense. You may 
expect the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to take a long look at the bill 
which passed the Senate after several 
major operations. The Senate bill is a 
far cry from the all-inclusive draft which 
first came from the office of Undersecre- 
tary of War Patterson. 

A bill that would have empowered 
the President to requisition any sort of 
property, real or personal, tangible or 
intangible, now is restricted to military 
and naval equipment and _ supplies. 
“Supplies” is a word that would cover a 
multitude of things but the language 
of the bill as a whole excludes any 
implication that would make it a means 
of socializing industry. 


Compulsory Orders 


An OPM plan to compel manufac- 
turers to accept proffered defense orders 
at a sacrifice of commercial business is 
in the works. Details have to be worked 
cut from a wide range of proposals. 
One proposal is a mandatory require- 
ment that manufacturers accept all 
orders bearing priority ratings, provided 
they are not already booked solid with 
orders bearing higher priorities. Another 
proposal would require manufacturers to 
give precedence to tendered defense or- 
ders equivalent to the nondefense busi- 
ness on their books. 

OPACS officials have said they would 
resort to compulsory orders to assure 


procurement of essential civilian sup 


— (BW—Jul.12’41,p15), but the plan 
1asn't been put into effect yet. 


Joint Returns 


A coalition of Democrats opposed to 
mandatory joint returns and Repub 
licans opposed to Democratic “gag” 
tules has upset the tax bill schedule by 
forcing separate consideration on the 
floor of the House of the provision rr 
quiring consolidation of husband-and- 
wife income for tax purposes. 

The nine states with community 
property laws form the core of the oppo 
sition, because these laws, establishing 
a wife's legal right to half of income, 
have enabled taxpayers to escape sur 
taxes—an advantage which would be lost 
if joint returns were made compulsory 
But, despite this opposition, led by 
Speaker 7 lb from the community 
property state of Texas, the mandaton 
joint return is expected to squeez 
through. The maximum total vote that 
the Republicans and the community 
property state representatives can mu 
ter is only 221, and the alternatives to 
joint returns—still higher income sur- 
taxes, or unpopular increases on tobacco, 
gasoline, and beer—are expected to r 
duce the actual vote considerably below 
the necessary majority of 218. 

In the Senate Finance Committee the 
anti-joint return fight will be renewed 
under the leadership of Senator M« 
Carran from the community-property 
state of Nevada. The antis have a 
slightly better chance in the Senate, 
starting out with a determined band of 
18 Senators from the nine community 
property states. 

Some House Ways and Means Com 

mittee members have been confident 
from the first that the Senate would 
kill the joint-return provision, thus pro 
viding the House not only with an “out” 
but also with a first-class trading point 
when House and Senate versions of the 
bill are finally compromised in con 
ference. 
@ Statistics—Of all married couples filing 
income-tax returns, all but about 6% 
now voluntarily file joint returns, but in 
the nine community-property states, the 
percentage is above 10%. Highest per 
centage is in Louisiana, where 17% 
take advantage of the separate return 
option. 


Radio and Billboard Tax? 


Don’t expect passage of the tax on 
radio and billboards that was inserted in 
the 1941 revenue bill by the House 
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Ways and Means Committee. It’s al- 
most a sure bet that the Senate Finance 
Committee will K. O. the indirect ad- 
vertising levies. As the House had it 
figured out, the radio tax would = 
with 5% on $100,000 net time sales, 
and go up to 15% on sales over the 
$1,000,000 mark (thus nicking about 
30% of the 850 radio stations, plus all 
the major networks). 

The billboard tax, based on square 
feet of display, would mean payment on 
each stand of $5, $8, or $11. Clamors 
that such levies are discriminatory in 
that they don’t include newspapers and 
magazines, and—more important—that 
the affected media are the only two 
which can’t hit back editorially, should 
suffice as death warrants with the 
Senate. 


Broader Tax Base—Later 


House Ways and Means Committee 

Chairman Doughton has let the cat out 
of the bag. More general sales and in- 
come taxation will be in order—next 
year. Having successfully stalled off 
broadening of the income-tax base thus 
far, the congressional leadership is now 
trying hard to put it off until the 1942 
tax att is written. Effective date, so far 
as new income taxpayers are concerned, 
would be Mar. 15, 1943—four months 
after the congressional elections. 
@ First Bite—The income-tax base is 
broadened slightly in the House tax 
bill by making all income above per- 
sonal exemptions subject to the new 
surtaxes, although the 10% earned- 
income credit still applies before the 
normal rates take hold. Thus some tax- 
payers will be in the anomalous posi- 
tion of paying a surtax without paying 
any normal tax. 


Bootleg Boom 


There’s corn in them thar’ hills— 
plenty of the drinking kind—according 
to revenue agents returned from the 
South. The revenooers report that the 
moonshine business is experiencing a 
major boom reminiscent of Prohibition 
days. 

Liquormen orthodox enough to pay 
taxes on their product blame it on last 
year’s federal tax increase of 75¢ 
gallon, expect worse results from this 
year’s $1 increase. Revenue officers at- 
tribute the expansion of the moonshine 
market to expanding defense payrolls 
in the South. 

@ Attention OPACS—Southern bootleg- 
gers are advising their clients that “on 
account of the impending tax increase” 
they will be obliged to up their prices. 


Repair-for-Defense Drive 


Federal Housing Administration is 
trying to keep under cover for the time 
being a big Repair-for-Defense cam- 


paign that is being readied for début the 
rst week in September. It will be loosed 
in several hundred key defense areas. 
The drive is based on the premise that 
repairing and remodeling is faster and 
cheaper and consumes fewer scarce ma- 
terials than building new dwelling units 
to cope with present shortages. 

FHA Administrator Ferguson will 
sound the opening gun with a nation- 
wide broadcast, to be followed by proc- 
lamations by state governors. Local 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers, 
trade associations, and building supply 
dealers will be asked to cooperate. 


WPA Traded Off 


A deal barring WPA workers from de- 
fense construction jobs has won for Hill- 
man’s Labor Division an agreement with 
the A.F.L. building trades unions lim- 
iting the overtime rate to time and a 
half. Traditionally, many of the unions 
have insisted on double time. The 
unions also agree, in return for the 
WPA bargain, that rates once estab- 
lished for a construction job shall last 
until the job is done or for a full year. A 
wage formula is established which essen- 
tially guarantees that the high union 
rates in industrial centers shall also apply 
to isolated defense jobs. 

A no-strike agreement is included, 

but this week’s stoppage of all work on 
building aye in New York City, in 
cluding the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as a 
result of the electrical workers’ strike, 
justified the skepticism with which 
many observers have regarded this ban 
(page 46). 
@ Trouble Ahead—There is wide dis- 
agreement over the scope of the WPA 
ban—whether it applies only to building 
or includes everything down to grading 
and clearing. The unions will force a 
showdown the first chance they get. 


Levying Rail Skill 


Railroads will be asked to part with 
at least 80,000 of 400,000 skilled work- 
men employed in car and locomotive 
shops and on maintenance of way and 


structures. OPM believes that men 
rated as helpers on such jobs, with two 
to ten years’ experience, can be up- 
graded to release the top mechanics to 
plants making planes, tanks, guns, and 
other A-] defense products. The rail- 
roads are playing ball in spite of the 
handicap imposed on them. 


Wire and Radio Regulation 


A pottage of wartime emergency con- 
trols is being brewed for the communi- 
cations and broadcasting industries and 
may be dished out to them in the next 
week or two. 

For communications, the Navy has 
readied plans for imposing censorship 
of outgoing and incoming international 


cablegrams and radiograms. Le; \s|at),, 
already approved by the Pres. dent 
now being drafted for congress; \naj » 
proval so that censorship can be j, 
posed even though the U. S js y,, 
actually in the war. The Navy \ ll }, 
its censorship headquarters in the Bros: 
Street center of the Internation.) Co, 
munications Services in New ) ork 
In the broadcasting field, Cv|. \\ 
liam J. Donovan, the new coordinat, 
of Army-Navy-State Department inte! 
ligence, is exploring the idea of coy, 
plete government planning of sho; 
wave programs, with special empliasis 
the propaganda broadcasts to Lati 
America. There have been rumors th; 
the government might take over for th: 
emergency the international broadcas 
ing stations, operated by NBC, CRs 
GE, World Wide, W — se an 
Crosley (BW —Jul.19’41,p32) 
@ And at Home—Mayor La Guardia, 
Civilian Defense Director, is nursing 
plans to move in on domestic broad 
casting. 


A-10 for Light Planes 


One civilian industry headed for the 
junkpile a while back has been granted 
a reprieve with award of an A-]0) pr. 
ority rating to builders of light planes- 
the 45-65-hp. flivvers you see on ever 
pasture with a windsock. First relict 
came about a month ago, when OP\ 
began granting limited amounts 
aluminum to half a dozen builders f 
the civilian pilot-training program. ‘The 
new move indicates intention to suppl 
aluminum, and makes it possible to get 
other items such as rubber, alloy steel, 
and plastics. 

The A-10 rating goes to about 2 

builders of planes, engines, and radio, 
It covers not only CPTP trainers but 
planes sold for nearly everything except 
joyriding. And the joyriders get ther 
innings, too, since buyers need only cer 
tify the use to which the plane will be 
put for the first three months. 
@ Hope—Light plane makers expect. 
under the new plan, to build 6,00- 
7,000 planes a year—slightly more than 
last year. 


P. $. 


The long-awaited executive order set- 
ting up a unified organization to push 
economic warfare now is reliably re 
ported to be coming from the White 
House within a week. . . . Oil Coordina- 
tor Ickes may send a man to England 
o study rationing of gasoline and oil. . 
Comment of an embittered anti- New 
Dealer about Harry Hopkins’ arrival in 
Moscow: “Home at last.” . . . — 
evidence that this country will hav« 
large, permanent military  ssablishment 
from now on is the War Department's 
projected $35,000,000 building on the 
banks of the Potomac. 
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ll haye §lotest Preceding Month 
Broag Week Week 
Co, Ma THE INDEX (see chart below). *161.0 +160.4 
* PRODUCTION 
ji , Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ... 2.6... cece cece e eee 99.6 97.9 . 
Pig we enc. ude whiceubbhicssaxsaedoadehacdes 105,635 109,912 127,926 
_o Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $36,852 $34,156 $23,081 
t Com. Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...............00..00...0000. 3,184 3,163 3,121 
short Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...................... fistulae 3,870 3,676 3,847 3,690 
1aSIS 01 Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............... « vhs ale eae eae 1,767 $1,593 1,717 1,296 
Latir 
Ts that TRADE 
for the Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 86 89 
adcast All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).................--00eee0e- 60 58 
CRs Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... 0.2.0.0... $5,835 $5,614 
pee: Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).................-..++++ $9,645 $9,490 
lia Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) Ketexsianuele +19% +17% 
_ Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................00-000- 193 229 
ia, 
\ursing PRICES (Average for the week) 
broad. Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... . 208.7 203.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . : 143.6 140.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor aieemnnie Aug,» 1939 = 100).. ; 149.5 147.4 
Ison and Steel Composite (Steel, tom)........ 2.2.0... ccc eens A $38.15 $38.15 
Scrap Steel Composite (Ivom Age, tom). ......... 2.2.22... cece ccc e neces , $19.17 $19.17 o18. 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, DN Re esMeCAsoeenwdessikone enw 12.07l¢ 12.025¢ 12.029¢  10.804¢ 
the Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kamens City, bu.).............. 00.0 cccccenees ‘ $0.97 $0.98 $0.84 $0.68 
anted Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... 2... 2.0.0.0. 0c cece cece ee eees : 3.49¢ 3.50¢ 2.95¢ 2.64¢ 
U Dii- Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................00.00ceeeee . 15.93¢ 14.46¢ 10.12¢ 10.26¢ 
ines— et ind winx han nb ss UCbw eS 64 se ndenk pied camel A $1.268 $1.246 $1.273 4 
ever Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New os a otal i 22.49¢ 21.89¢ 19.45¢  20.90¢ 
yx, [ee FINANCE 
“or 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) iy RE POPPERS CEE ee i 82.2 78.5 82.7 80.2 
s toe Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. ‘ 4.28% 4.30% 4.35% 4.78% 
| U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after ~ oe eee , 1.91% 1.91% 2.02% 2.25% 
. U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year tax-exempt Note Yield.......................... . 0.37% 0.39% 0.43% 0.57% 
pp Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). . inne ae d 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
) get Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing MR in saausi 4% 4% 4-8 % 4-8 % 
tee! 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
t 2 Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 24,260 24,046 22,898 20,984 
Sins Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 28,577 28,279 25,684 23,947 
but Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,988 5,825 5,055 4,462 
pn Securities Loans, reporting member banks................... 2.002.000.0404. 952 939 923 887 
; Pt U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,506 14,304 12,720 11,871 
a0 Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,548 3;651 3,677 3,562 
Cer- Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 5,340 5,150 6,864 6,570 
| be Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday RG on iiss ace’ 2,294 2,249 2,256 2,491 
* Preliminary, week ended July 26th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. % Not available. 
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WHEN YOU GET PROPERLY INSTALLED 


G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


Right away people see better, feel better, work better. 
Customers buy faster and buy more. Production speeds 
up, spoilage and accidents decrease... 


When you have G-E fluorescent lighting engineered to 
your specific needs! That’s why you'll find the most 
enthusiastic boosters of fluorescent lighting among the 
men who have had the foresight to take these four im- 
portant steps before they selected any fluorescent light- 
ing equipment... because they have flucrescent lighting 
at its best. 


Why not find out how you can “roll back the roof” in your 
store, office or factory? How you can enjoy cooler, 
smoother light? How you can have much more light 
for easier, faster seeing . .. with G-E MAZDA F lamps, 
the kind made to stay brighter longer. Just take these 4 
easy suggestions at the right. 


New low prices on G-E MAZDA F lamps 
(effective Aug. 1, 1941) 
R4cmemt Beh2 ss ts Oe 4 t. * 90¢ 
15-watt T-12. . . was 1.10 . : 95¢ 
15-watt T-8 . , 85¢ : 75¢ 
20-watt T-12. re: 1.10 e 95¢ 
30-watt T-8 . ‘ 1.10 ‘ 95¢ 
40-watt T-12... . 160 . A $1.35 
100-watt T-17. 3.50 now 3.00 


Above prices cover d. aylight ail 33500° white. itn vii Steinem soft white 
and clead 7-E MAZDA F lamps. See your G-E supplier. 


GE MAZDA LAMPs * + 


“ee GENERAL @): ELECTHIC 


/ 


Get sound advice . . . How 
much light does your busi- 
ness need? How should it 
be installed for maximum 
results? These questions and 
many others can be answer- 
ed by your G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributor or local 
electric service company. 


Pg 


Ask for CERTIFIED fixtures .. 
such as those bearing the 
Fleur-O-Lier label, at right 
or the RLM label, and get 
fixtures and auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) that 
meet rigid specifications for 
good light, balanced per- 
formance . . . certified by 
famous Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. 


J 


Get the benefit of wide choice 
of over 100, fixtures to suit 
your needs and your taste. 
General Electric does not 
make them; cooperates with 
leading fixture manufactur- 
ers to assure fluorescent 
lighting units fitted to your 
specific needs. Ask your 
lighting advisor. 


4. 


Get the RIGHT lump...When 
you specify G-E MAZDA F 
lamps, you get all the econ- 
omies and efficiencies de- 
veloped by famous MAZDA 
research. You get General 
Electric precision 
manufacturing. You 
get lamps designed 
to fit your needs... 

. lamps made to 
stay brighter longer. 
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HE OUTLOOK 


The news this week was mixed and 
aried. The Russo-German war moved 
into, and out of, its sixth week. The 
eezing of Japanese assets in the United 
States brought this country closer to an 
ppen break in the Far East. Second- 
quarter earnings reports showed the ef- 
fects of higher taxes and higher wage 
rates. The stock market continued to evi- 
jence unspectacular strength (see Out- 
jook Chart), primarily because the war 
news has been favorable. Prime Minister 
hurchill warned Britons against over- 
optimism, saying Hitler may take an 
invasion gamble before September. 


OPACS, OPM Dispute 


More, the long-smouldering dispute 
between OPACS and OPM over supply 
allocations and production quotas came 
out in the open when Henderson or- 
dered a 50% cut in auto output; this 
brought nearer some action by the Presi- 
dent on centralizing defense authority. 
Prices persisted as a basic problem and 
Congress formally considered legislation 
to control an inflation spiral. 

The steel operations rate rose to 
99.6% of capacity, but scrap supplies 
were becoming scarcer. The automo- 
bile changeover proceeded on schedule, 
while, among other things, musical- 
instrument makers reported forced cur- 
tailment of output, because of shortages 
of nonferrous metals, and the shirt and 
pajama industry declared that order 
backlogs are four times as great as a year 
ago and that most firms would enter 
“the holiday season with no garment 
stocks built up.” 


Index Rises 


Finally, the Business Week Index ad- 
vanced a fraction of a point, heavy con- 
struction again being an important fac- 
tor in the rise. And, all in all, business 
and the defense effort moved on—but 
with definite indications that further re- 
strictions on civilian goods were to come. 

For the longer-term outlook, however, 
war developments are now assuming in- 
creasing importance. Heretofore, mili- 
tary experts both in Great Britain and 
the United States have figured on a 
ong war, lasting into 1944 to 1946. De- 
fense and business plans have been laid 
accordingly. But now, unexpectedly, 
Russia has been holding Germany and 
if the Soviet army continues to hold, 
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A Long War or a Short One? 


That question, projected on business horizon by Russia, 
nvolves nature of U.S. participation as well as extent of arms 
program. OPACS-OPM clash hastens centralizing of defense. 


the course and length of the war will be 
radically altered. 


Longer-Term Prospect 


Admittedly, six weeks do not consti- 
tute a whole campaign; admittedly, a 
crushing blow might rout the Russian 
armies. But as yet that crushing blow is 
still to be delivered. And in the mean- 
time it is not only justifiable, but fore- 
handed, to consider the significance of 
a stalemate or holding campaign on the 
eastern front—especially when it is real- 
ized that Hitler undoubtedly invaded 
Russia on the theory that it would be a 
quick affair, yielding him the Ukrainian 
breadbasket and much-needed oil from 
the Caucasus for a blitzkrieg or a “sitz- 
krieg” against England (BW—Jun.28’41, 
p13), whichever he might choose. 


But, if the German difficulties in Rus 
sia shift the balance of striking power in 
Europe, the end may come much faster 
than expected. For Germany would be 
battling on two fronts—avoidance of 
which was the core of German strategy 
initially. Moreover, another question 
arises. Suppose, after a while Germany 
begins to wilt under the strain, and sup 
pose a surrender becomes something to 
be considered as a nearer-term prospect. 
How would that affect the relations of 
Britain and Russia, and Russia and the 
United States? 


If Stalin Should Win 


Today, Britain and Russia are allies, 
fighting Hitler in common cause. But 
Russia is on the mainland of Europ: 
England is separated by the Channel! 
And if Germany should fall, then would 
not the Russian armies be in a position 
to take over, and would not Stalin b: 
the potential ruler of Europe? 

That, of course, would not be to Brit 
ain’s or this country’s liking. And it sug 
gests that political complications im 
pend—if the German army is long stalled 
before Moscow, Leningrad, and Kie\ 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


STOCK AND COMMODITY PRICES 
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OBUSINESS WEEK 


This chart indicates that commodities 
were much quicker than the stock 
market to take the defense boom in 
business seriously. As far back as last 
summer commodity prices started to 
rise, and have been going up fairly 
consistently ever since. Business men 
started to anticipate delayed deliver- 
ies, priorities, and shortages of ship- 
ping space once the national defense 


effort got moving on a big scale. But 
investors and speculators still were 
hesitant. They felt that higher taxes 
and higher wages would eat into earn- 
ings—as they have (page 48). But re 
cently the fortunes of war—with Rus- 
sia showing unexpectedly strong re- 
sistance to Hitler—have given the 
stock market a fillip. Note upturn at 
the tip end of the stock-market curve. 
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And it is conceivable that Britain right 
now is planning an expeditionary force 
to move into the continent in just such 
a contingency. And an American army 
might not be far behind. 

In any event, a German-Russian 
standstill would certainly imply a shorter 
rather than a longer war. And that, ob- 
viously, changes the business outlook. 
Instead of looking forward to four or five 
years of substantial defense orders, busi- 
ness men would have to consider an 
earlier letdown in armament produc- 
tion and adjustments to peacetime op- 
erations. 

Of more immediate significance, do- 
mestically, is the outlook for corporate 
earnings. The second-quarter results 
have begun to show the sharp effect of 
wage and tax boosts, which have ab- 
sorbed a large share of increased gross. 
But third-quarter results will be even 
more impressive in this regard, for big 
wage increases granted during the last 
three months will then be making their 
first appearance for a full quarter. 


Pacific Showdown 


Neither side shows sign 
of wavering. While Japan hunts 
oil, U.S. tackles problem of 
stretching and replacing silk. 


Watch for a showdown in the Far 

East. For the next month or six weeks 
the crisis isn’t likely to grow beyond a 
bitter economic tug of war between the 
Japanese and their American, British, 
and Dutch opponents. Both sides have 
been bluffing for a week in the hope that 
the other would get frightened and back 
down. But neither has wavered yet and 
as tension spreads, so does the danger. 
Japan has issued her challenge to the 
Allies and all signs now indicate that 
Tokyo has no intentions to backtrack. 
And neither have the Allies. 
@ For Bigger Stakes—More than appears 
on the surface is behind this week’s 
stern actions. London and Washington 
have known for a long time that the 
Japanese intended to occupy all of 
French Indo-China. In fact, it was a 
surprise in many quarters that the Japa- 
nese stopped last year with the occupa- 
tion of only the northernmost province 
of Vichy’s rich Far Eastern colony. But 
Japan is playing cautiously for far bigger 
stakes, and both London and Washing- 
ton know it. Her dream of a great Orien- 
tal empire that would be ruled from 
Tokyo es not been dimmed by the in- 
ability to wind up definitively the war in 
China. 

Indo-China gives the Japanese a foot- 
hold less than 500 miles from Malaya, 
and only a little further from the Philip- 
pines and the Netherlands East Indies. 
If it serves ultimately as a springboard 
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Business Reacts to Far East Crisis 
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June July 


When Japan moved into French Indo- 
China last week, a crisis was precipitated 
in the Far East which caused economic 
reverberations from Wall Street to 
Singapore. 

President Roosevelt immediately froze 
all Japanese funds in the United States 
(estimated at $131,000,000), and Japan 
promptly retaliated with a similar move 
freezing an estimated $217,000,000 of 
American assets in Nippon. The British 
Empire and the Netherlands East Indies 
promptly followed Washington’s lead, 
with the same frosty response from 
the Japanese government. 

In the United States, prices of Japanese 
bonds tobogganed for three days (see 
chart), recovered when Tokyo announced 
it would continue interest payments. 

Silk prices shot from around $3 a bale 
to $3.60, were pegged on order from 
OPACS at slightly less than $3.10 (see 
chart). Silk trading on the Commodity 
Exchange was temporarily suspended. 

The crisis caught the United States 
with a bare four months’ supply of raw 
silk in warehouses. Women besieged de- 
partment stores for supplies of silk stock- 
ings, annual consumption of which 
amounts to about 45,000,000 dozen 
pairs, absorbs nearly 90% of all silk 
imports. 

Nylon mills now can fill a bare 10% 
of this amount, are expecting to double 
output by the end of the year. Union 
Carbide will also speed Vinyon produc- 
tion. 

Hosiery manufacturers asked Wash- 
ington to reduce duties on lisle yarn im- 
ports from Britain. And 200,000 silk 
workers warned the federal government 
of their plight. 


June July 


Share prices of the principal tayo: 
stocks rose. 

Cotton growers saw another gre: 
market disappearing. In most recep: 
years, Japan bought $50,000,000 or mor. | 
of American cotton. Purchases recent) 
have shifted to Brazil and elsewhere. | 

Exports of all goods to Japan droppe 
to $8,400,000 in May, compared with | 
$14,000,000 a year ago. But the United | 
States has continued steady purchase | 
in Japan—mostly of raw silk and cheap | 
novelty goods. 

In the Philippines, President Roose | 
velt incorporated local defense force 
into the U.S. Army, placed General 
MacArthur in command. 

In North China, Japanese authorities 
occupied the business premises of all 
British and American 7 including 
banks, great oil distributing networks 
and utilities, 

In the East Indies, Dutch authorities 
abrogated their agreement to sell fixed 
quantities of oil to the Japanese. 

In London, Britain ordered all of the 
Empire’s farflung coaling stations closed 
to Japanese vessels. 

In Japan, a near panic on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange forced the government 
to support the market. The Yokohama 
silk market suspended trading. 

In Shanghai, Japan threatened to 
occupy the International Settlement, 
where Britons and Americans have invest 
ments of more than $250,000,000. 

In Chungking, Chiang Kai-shek 
granted Britain and the United States 

rmission to use Chinese air bases fol 
owing rumors that Japan would occupy 
Thailand air and naval bases as well as 
Indo-Chinese_ bases. 
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. move into Thailand, it makes 
an a neighbor of Burma—one of the 
richest of Britain’s possessions in the 
Oricnt and the last open door for the 
besieged Chinese. 
eA Dagger Thrust—Whether or not 
Japan is ultimately able to reach for 
these spoils from its new base in the 
South China Sea, it has thrust a dagger 
into the Allied stronghold in southeast 
Asia. It can afford now to wait for an 
opportunity to push further toward its 
ultimate goal. 

in ther effort to make it plain to 
Tokvo that they will tolerate no fur- 
ther moves, Britain, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the United States have 
made a number of economic moves 
which seriously affect Japan (see box, 
page 14). 

By far the most serious is the Dutch 

government's abrogation of an eight- 
months’ old pact to provide Japan with 
1,800,000 tons of oil a year. 
e Naval Problem—With the world’s 
third largest navy—practically all of it 
oil-burning—this is a serious matter for 
the Japanese, for they can cover little 
more than 10% of their needs for gaso- 
line from home production. During the 
last five years, the Tokyo government 
has forced the foreign oil companies to 
carry six months’ supplies within the 
country. Beyond this, the Nipponese 
have depended almost entirely on pur- 
chases in California and from Borneo 
for their fuel supplies. 

Undoubtedly the most serious effect 
on American business of the new eco- 
nomic battle with Japan will develop in 
the silk industry. The United States 
annually buys more than $100,000,000 
worth of silk, practically all of it from 
Japan. In normal times, nearly 90% of 
this silk goes into the thriving  silk- 
hosiery business, which turns out 45,- 
00,000 dozen pairs of stockings a year 
and employs more than 175,000 workers. 

In war times, the government takes 
750,000 to 800,000 yards of silk for 
parachutes and powder bags. 
¢Four Months’ Supply—When the 
crisis developed, the United States was 
caught with barely a four months’ sup- 
ply of raw silk on hand at the normal 
rate of consumption. This the Office of 
Production Management ordered frozen 
in warehouses until a complete inven- 
tory was taken and it became evident 
whether or not Washington would 
make some deal to continue silk pur- 
chases from Japan in return for an offer 
to sell minimum supplies of petroleum 
products. 

_ There are substitutes for silk which 
immediately attracted business atten- 
tion. Nylon is the most acceptable sub- 
stitute in the case of stockings but pres- 
ent production is capable of filling no 
more than 10% of the women’s hosiery 
demand, and new factories coming into 
production late this year—particularly 
the du Pont plant at Martinsville, Va.— 
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though they could boost this coverage to 
25%, may be forced to turn over a part 
of their production for military pur- 
poses. 

@ Rayon Booked Up—Rayon is in no 
position to take over much of the silk 
market because factories are already un- 
able to keep up with orders. Also, the 
government is buying rayon for defense 
purposes, particularly for tire cords, be- 
cause it has proved to wear better than 
cotton under rough usage and in hot 
weather. Nevertheless, such popular 
rayon stocks as American Viscose, Cela- 
nese Corp., Tubize Chatillon, and In- 
dustrial Rayon sold up from two to five 
points as soon as the crisis broke. 

The National Association of Hosiery 

Manufacturers, with 175,000 workers 
dependent on the silk hosiery business 
and a tremendous market to be supplied, 
announced that it had been working 
since early May on substitute materials 
and ways of stretching present limited 
supplies of raw silk. 
e Cotton Feet and ‘Tops—One plan calls 
for the use of cotton feet and tops in 
silk stockings. Another plan calls on 
the government to reduce duties on lisle 
imports from Britain. 

What’s ahead in the showdown in the 
Pacific probably will begin to reveal itself 
by next week. But, for the moment, 
business can be certain that any compro- 
mising on either side will be only tempo- 
rary while each waits to see what advan- 
tages the Battle of the Atlantic and the 
struggle in the Soviet Union offer by 
the end of the summer. : 


PIPELINE FOR DEFENSE 


The 236-mi. oil pipeline being built 
between Portland, Me., and Montreal, 
Canada (BW —May31’41,p20) was 
joined in formal ceremonies at the in- 
ternational border this week. Built by 


Strictly Advisory 


OPM’s committee system 
to handle defense problems on 
commodity basis is hedged with 
rules against policy-making. 


Organization of OPM’s industry co 
mittee system—designed to cope with 
the continuing defense problems of ma 
jor industries—will be completed in 3 
to 60 days. There will be about 
committees, all told, the number for 
cast when OPM first announced th 
plan (BW —Jun.28'41,p7). The objec 
tive will be a working relationship be 
tween government and industry, on 
commodity basis, wherein each commod 
ity operating unit of OPM will have it 
parallel committee in industry. 

@ Subcommittees—l'o expedite handlin 
of detailed matters there will be numer 
ous subcommittees—40, 50, even 100 ar 
foreseen. In industries having no ne 

for permanent committees ti 
groups will be selected from time to 
time as particular problems aris 

Five committees have been appro 
and organized to date—cork, rubber, au 
tomobiles, steel, and electrical 
Nine committees are in process of organ 
ization, including pulp and paper, leather 
and hides, and copper and zinc; and | 
committees have been projected but not 
yet formally proposed. ‘The steel drun 
and _ protective-coatings industries ar 


ind 


Standard Oil of New Jersey to help 
relieve the threatened oil shortage on 
the Atlantic Coast caused by diversion 
of tankers to Britain, the $8,500,000 
line will reduce delivery of crude from 
South America to Montreal by about 
ten days, releasing more tankers. 
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ALUMINUM 


Probably the largest single gift in the 
national drive to collect scrap alumi- 
num for defense last week was a two- 
ton duraluminum gate presented to 
New York City’s Mayor La Guardia 
(right). Defense officials expect to re- 
cover over 1,080 Ib. of aluminum from 
the gate—once a part of New York’s 


Triborough Bridge. Meanwhile, the 
Hotels Statler Co. lays claim to the 
honor of having turned over the larg- 
est single lot of aluminum in the drive 
—54,000 Ib. originally bought to go 
into the windows of the new Statler 
Hotel under construction in Washing- 
ton. All the aluminum collected now 
goes to storage until federal officials 
take it over for sale to smelters. 


represented by committees which have 
not been given permanent status. 
Each of OPM’s commodity branches 
and its satellite industry committee will 
report to one of the three OPM division 
heads. ‘The grouping depends on the 
predominant problem in the industry. 
hus Biggers (Production) handles autos 
and steel; Stettinius (Priorities) has rub- 
ber and cork; and Nelson (Purchasing) 
has electrical goods. 
@ Not Another NRA—OPM’s commit- 
tee system is not another NRA. The in- 
dustry committees are purely advisory, 
in accordance with policy laid down with 
the sanction of the Department of Jus- 
tice, so as to avoid tangling with the 
antitrust laws. The procedure for set- 
ting up committees and their subse- 
quent contacts with OPM are so closely 
hedged that no opportunities seem ap- 
parent for an industry committee to 
assume powers like those of the NRA 
code authorities. Sidney J. Weinberg, 
chief of the bureau of clearance, throug 
which the advisory committees are set 
up, has the job of seeing that the system 
doesn’t grow out of hand. 
@ Reluctance Disappears—If industry at 
first hung back from collective consider- 
ation of defense problems, through fear 
that it would be caught in the coils 
of the antitrust laws, there’s no such 
reluctance now. More industries want 
committees than OPM will permit. 
Trade association executives, though 
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eligible, are not desired as members of 
OPM’s industry advisory committees. 
No reason is seen, either, why the com- 
mittees should have legal counsel. OPM 
wants to deal with industry men, the 
bona fide operators. 

Industry’s eagerness is easy to under- 

stand. Many a business man has been 
driven to his wits’ end by the runaround 
that he got in Washington. 
@ Overcoming Difficulty—The defense 
organization simply couldn’t deal with 
the problems of an individual producer’s 
participation. The advisory system is 
expected to overcome this difficulty. 

The initiative for forming an industry 
committee lies with the chief of, the 
particular OPM commodity branch that 
is concerned. The chief of the branch 
informally takes up his proposal with 
the Clearance Bureau and OPM’s Legal 
Division. He submits a written request 
to the chief of the division which has 
this commodity branch under its wing. 

This request sets forth: (1) the need 
for special consideration of problems in 
the industry; (2) types of action con- 
templated, such as—but not limited to— 
simplification of products, allotment of 
orders, increased production in defense 
fields, and elimination of materials 
shortages; (3) ge er size and compo- 
sition, showing what interests in indus- 
try should be accorded membership. 

@ Selecting Personnel—OPM’s Regula- 
tion 7, authorizing the committees, pre- 


scribes two methods for selc 
personnel. Under both, a ¢ 
“presiding officer is selected by th 
of the interested commodit. pr, 
with the approval of the di: cton, , 
the proper division. Either tl. , 
ment presiding officer calls f 
tion of the committee by the 
within the industry or calls to \Vaship, & 
ton a representative group froi the » 
dustry for the purpose of noininaty, I 
committee men. The personne! of 4, 
committee then is chosen by t! 
ment presiding officer. 

In either case, OPM reserves 
for the government presiding 
designate additional members 
certain that the committee is r 
tive of the industry as a whole 
e@ Running Gantlet—After the membe 
ship of the committee has been dete; 
mined, the names must run the gantle 
of the Clearance Bureau and the direct: 
of the division. Invitations 
issued by direction of OPM. 

By arrangement with Attorney Ge. 
eral Jackson, the functions of the indy 
try advisory committees are: (1) to dis 
cuss freely a subject pertinent to the 
defense program at meetings called, x 
the instance of the government presi¢. 
ing officer, by the chief of the Clearance 
Bureau; (2) to collect and furnish t 
OPM information relating to the indus 
try when requested to do so by the gov. 
ernment presiding officer; (3) to gix 
advice on any matter raised by the go. 
ernment presiding officer or by an 
government consultant at a meeting; and 
(4) to make recommendations to the 
government presiding officer when asked 
by him so to do. 

@No Agreement Allowed—The pw 
cedure with respect to meetings stip 

lates that no agreement or understané- 
ing shall be reached at meetings and 
that a representative of OPM shall be 
present at all times. This is in line wit! 
the understanding with the Department 
of Justice that “the function of deter 
mining what steps should be taken 1 
the public interest should in each cas 
be exercised by the public author 
. . . But that the determination shall 
not be made by the industry itself « 
by its representatives.” After each meet 
ing, the decision as to what action shall 
be taken by the industry or by any par 
ticular company within the industy 
shall be made by the government pic 
siding officer with the approval of the 
chief of the commodity branch con- 
cerned. 

OPM’s regulation specifically states 
that an industry committee shall not u- 
dertake to determine policies for the 
industry nor attempt to coerce any per 
son into complying with any request of 
order made by the government presiding 
officer or any public authority. Less pre 
cedural formality attends contacts be 
tween Henderson’s OPACS and the rep 


resentatives of an industry. They are 1 
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vited individually to attend conferences 
in Washington with respect to alloca- 
tion of materials for civilian use or to 
appraise a price situation. The groups 
thus assembled are commonly called 
“panels” but the same ground rules as 
regards the antitrust laws apply as in the 
case of OPM’s industry committees. 
The industrialists have their say and 
OPACS acts. 


Aid for Bonneville 


Supplemental power from 
Coulee is due soon, and need for 
it emphasizes how defense has 
industrialized the Northwest. 


Before mid-month the first of the five 

largest electric generators in the world 
will start to hum at Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia River in north central 
Washington. ‘The huge project will be- 
gin to deliver power to supplement that 
of Bonneville, about 40 miles east of 
Portland. Bonneville’s generators are 
operating continuously at maximum Ca- 
pacity to deliver the electricity needed 
for defense industries which the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee Power Administra- 
tion, with the government’s help, has at- 
tracted to the area as well as for regular 
nondefense customers. 
@ Aluminum Production—This month 
also the Reynolds Metals Co. is sched- 
uled to begin production of aluminum 
at Longview, Wash., starting with 4,000 
kilowatts of Columbia River power and 
using 60,000 kw. by May, 1942. This 
operation, together with the five plants 
of Aluminum Co. of America at Van- 
couver, Wash., using 172,500 kw., and 
the three government-owned plants re- 
cently announced by the OPM, will 
bring aluminum production in the area 
to some 400,000,000 Ib. annually. Of 
this, Alcoa-owned plants will produce 
about 170,000,000 Ib. 

The defense emergency has turned 

out to be a life-saver for the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee Power Administration in 
its effort to sell the flood of power being 
created (table, page 22) along the Co- 
lumbia. 
e Evidence of the Load—During July, 
combined capacity at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee (which has been deliver- 
ing power from two small station-service 
generators while the first big generator 
was being installed) ran 208,000 kw., 
about 19,000 kw. less than commit- 
ments. 

Besides energizing the defense indus- 
tries (map, page 20), the system is sup- 
plying 30,667 kw. to Portland General 
Electric Co., and 1,500 kw. to the Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co., Astoria, Ore., 
on an interconnection basis; is supplying 
power to 1] municipalities; and is serv- 
ing or committed to serve 11 public 


18 


utility districts and a few assorted co- 
operatives. 

e@ Defense to the Rescue—Before the 
emergency, the Bonneville staff, headed 
by quiet, intense Dr. Paul J. Raver, was 
finding pretty rough going in efforts ‘o 
lure industries to the Columbia River 
area. Finally, in 1940, the first big cus- 
tomer, Alcoa, loomed on the horizon. 
Since then, the defense effort has 
brought Reynolds Metals Co., the three 
government-owned aluminum plants 
and one magnesium plant newly an- 


nounced by OPM, the Oregoi 
building Co., and the group of « 
operations shown on the map. 
Bonneville officials say, “We 
advantage of the initial stimulus 
fense to get plants located in the > 
west, then try to bring about a 
peace-time development, especi: 
the light-metals industries.” 
e The New Plants—Of the three ¢ 
ment-owned aluminum plants, 
uled for completion in about 18 m 
one (90,000,000 ib.), will be operat 


The generators at Bonneville Dam have to keep working at top speed to pro 
duce enough electricity for all the defense industries new in the area. Grand 
Coulee starts to supplement Bonneville’s power production this monthi 


Grand Coulee Dam, 92 miles west of Spokane, will eventually generate 
1,620,000 kw. of power; 23,000,000 tons of concrete went into its construction. 
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international Panel Units, *<-Ton 
to 1-Ton, three wheelbases, carry 
your name with distinction. 


ror BUSINeSS—For Defense! 


Heavy loads, bulky loads, light loads! Whatever there is to haul 
in a Nation whose every resource and energy is turned toward 
defense... the new K-Line Internationals answer with a range of 
power and performance that blankets every trucking requirement. 


Among 42 models, 142 wheelbase lengths, there is a new Double the Payload Space 
K-Line International built to fit every job like a glove! tntesnationc! Be Lane Selicery Trucks, 
This new line meets with exactness the urgent needs of today with afl-steel Metre Bodies, are muslti- 
for speed and efficiency in truck transportation. Add to that the a 
unbeatable economy of the new K-Line Internationals, and you 
have the perfect combination for peak performance and rock- 
bottom hauling costs, at a time when these factors are vital. 


New modern lines, advanced engineering, and driver-comfort 
hitherto unknown, feature these new Internationals, 
from half-ton delivery to giant- powered six-wheelers. 
Ask any International Harvester dealer or Company- 
owned branch about this brilliant new line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Setting the Pace for Medium Duty 
international 1;-Ton with special panel- 
stake body. This and several other models 
take care of medium-duty requirements. 


At Home in Heavy Traffic 
(Left) international Cab-Over-Engine 
Models set new high standards for 
economical operation on crowded 
city streets. 
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TROUTDALE OREGON 
ALUMINUM PLANT 


97,000 KW 
90,000, 000 L8B$ 
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PACIFIC CARBIDE AND 
ALLOYS CO. 


2000 KW 


Huntington @ 


Morsnfieid 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG.CO. 


Date Bonnerilie—Grand Coviee Power Administration © Kiomoth Fails 
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Already shaping up in the Pacific 
Northwest is a second “Ruhr in 


gross tons each. The Reynolds Metals 
Co. plans to begin production at its 


ment built and leased aluminum 
plants at Spokane, Troutdale, and Ta- 


America” —like the Tennessee Valley. 
At present, three new defense plants 
are taking big slices of Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee power: the Aluminum 
Co. of America plant, which claims an 
annual capacity of 170,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum for the aircraft industry; 
the Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co., 
which produces calcium carbide for 
acetylene production; and Oregon 
Shipbuilding Co., which holds con- 


tracts for 43 cargo ships of 10,000 
20 


new plant on Aug. 15 with a schedule 
that calls for 60,000,000 Ib. of alumi- 
num annually. By the turn of the 
year, six more big plants will go into 
operation and start taking power; 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
which will produce chlorate for use in 
explosives manufacture; Electromet- 
allurgical Co., which will produce cal- 
cium carbide for acetylene and even- 
tually plans to expand into production 
of ferro-alloys for steel; three govern- 


coma with a combined annual capac- 
ity of 180,000,000 Ib.; and a govern- 
ment-built and leased magnesium 
plant at Spokane with an annual ca- 
pacity of 24,000,000 Ib. Contract ne- 
gotiations are under way with Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard. Chances are good that 
additional defense plants taking Bon- 
neville-Grand Coulee power will be 
built eventually—e.g., alumina-pro- 
ducing, electrolytic-manganese, and 
electric-smelting pig-iron plants. 
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Alcoa in the Columbia River gorge near | 

Portland, another (60,000,000 Ib.) by 

the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. at 

Spokane, Wash., and the third (30,- 

008. (0 Ib.) by the Olin Corp., at ‘Ta- | 

com, Wash. In addition, a plant to pro- | TO HELP Speed 

duce some 24,000,000 Ib. of magnesium 
annually will be operated at Tacoma by | 
the Chemical Division of the ‘Todd AIR C RAFT PR 0 D U C TI 0 N 
Shipbuilding Co., one of the many en- 
terprises of the energetic Henry J. Kai- ; J 
scr 
" When the Pacific Northwest’s alumi- 
num industries get going full blast about 
June, 1942, they will be producing 
around 400,000,000 Ib. annually, which, 

S incidentally, is 200,000,000 Ib. short of 
the estimated 1942 demand on the 
Pacific Coast and about 25% of total 
anticipated United States production in | 
1942. 
e Fabricating Operations—The Bonne- 
ville staff and the Pacific Northwest gen- 
erally intend to plug hard for establish- 
ment of fabricating plants in the area. 
They will stress the transportation waste 
and delay created by the present method 
of hauling the major portion of alumi- 
num and magnesium pig from the Pa- 
cific to eastern fabricating points and 
then back again to western aircraft fac- | 
tories. Alcoa, which has some casting 
capacity in Los Angeles but not enough 
to handle the bulk of its production, has | 
provided space adjoining its five Van- 
couver units to accommodate possible 
fabricating operations. 

Bonneville metallurgical engineers are 
nursing along other chemical and metal- | 
lurgical developments which may be | 
speeded by the defense emergency. One | 
is a plant to produce alumina from alu- 
nite, using raw material in Washington | 
state, but it isn’t likely to materialize | =. 
until after a similar government-spon- | @ This 2000-ton turret press is the latest addition to the 
sored, but privately-operated, project | long line of Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses serving the needs 


proposed for southwestern Utah is estab- of our Country for National Defense. 
lished. Another possibility is a small op- | Me ‘ y F 
eration at Hoodsport, Wash., for pro- | In addition to sound engineering, complete protection 


ducing electrolytic manganese. A third against overloading and overheating, simple control and 
(very far in the offing) would produce high practical speeds . . . features found in every Birdsboro 
pig iron by an electric smelting process, Hydraulic Press . . . this press gives you a Two-Stage 
long a dream of Pacific Coast indus- pressing speed and Non-Jar turret indexing. These two 
trialists. features materially increase the profitable output of the 
¢ Mixed Feelings—In the sedate din- press by reducing power consumption and rejected work 
ing room of Portland’s Arlington Club to a minimum. 

and Seattle’s Rainier Club, the sud- 
den spurt in Bonneville development 
is discussed with mixed feelings. They 
see materializing their dream of an in- 
dustrial growth to balance an economy 
which has been dependent largely on 
agriculture, lumber, and lumber prod- BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
ucts, but they distinctly don’t like the Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 

political and public ownership aspects, 
especially increasing domination from 
Washington, D. C. 

In the main, Northwesterners sympa- 
thize with the private utilities which are 
fighting a rear-guard action attempting 
to reduce rates to compete with Bonne- 
ville while keeping intact their capital | 
structures against the day when they | BUILDERS OF , Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 


These same advantages of Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses, 
which so well meet today’s demands, will be equally effec- 
tive in insuring profitable production when the emergency 
is over. 
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For every industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor 

--LIQUIDOMETERS in- 
sure dependable, accu- 
ratereadingsatall times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading gauges auto- 
matically indicate or record liquid levels as re- 
quired. Nopumps, valvesor auxiliary units needed 
to read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission 
system ingeniously compensates for temperature 
changes on communicating tubing and—accu- 
racy of LIQUIDOMETERS is unaffected by varia- 
tions in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETERS approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Models are available for Remote Signals, autos 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 

Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


rue LIQUIDOMETER « 


sources of power for defense is the 
power plant at Grand Coulee Dam, 
which will ultimately have 18 genera- 
tors, each of 108,000-kw. capacity. The 


first of three of these Westinghouse 


generators (above) will be running 


Potentially the largest of all single 


early this month and supplying powe: 
over the Bonneville transmission sy; 
tem to the Alcoa production plant at 
Vancouver, Wash. Two more are nov 
being assembled in the West Power 
house, one to be running this Novem 
ber, the other in the spring of 1942 


may be forced to sell out to a public 
agency. 


| @ Over-All Power Pool?—Currently, the 


utilities are promoting a proposal for an 
interconnection program between public 
and private systems such as exists in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area. Engi- 
neers and private power executives testi- 
fied at a recent Federal Power Commis- 
sion hearing in Portland that power now 
available in the Northwest could be 
firmed up by about 100,000 kw. with 


| little expense if an over-all power pool 


was created. This they claim would save 
the government money, eliminate dupli- 


cation of costly transmission lines, and 
immediately provide much-needed facili 
ties for defense work. 

Roughly, the position of the private 
utilities is this: ‘The government should 
confine itself to generation and opera 
tion of principal trunk transmission 
lines, selling power to the private utili 
ties at the same wholesale rate paid by 
Bonneville’s present customers. ‘The pn 
vate companies, in turn, would distrib 
ute the power at the so-called “Bonne 
ville objective retail rate’ while the 
continued to pay taxes—something the 
public agencies don’t do. 


Units Added 
Date of Generator 


Installation Nos. Nos. 
June 1, 1941 1 to 4 

Aug. 1, 1941 L3 
Aug. 18, 1941 5 

Dec. 1, 1941 L2 
Jan. 1, 1942 6 

Mar. 1, 1942 LI 
Jan., 1943 : 

July, 1943 8? L4& Rl 
Sept., 1943 9 LS & R2 
Nov., 1943 L6 & R3 
Dec., 1943 10° 

Jan., 1944 L7 & R4 
Mar., 1944 L8 
May, 1944 RS 
Sept., 1944 L9 
Mar., 1945 R6 


*Two powerhouses: L—left powerhouse; 


Pattern of Power Development 


Bonneville Grand Coulee 


? Delivery of Bonneville generator units No. 
from 30 to 60 days by the payment of overtime and the securing of necessary priorities 


Total Installed Capacity (kw.) 


Bonneville Grand Coulee Total 

194,400 194,400 
194.400 108,000 302,400 
248,400 108,000 356,400 
248,400 216,000 464,400 
302,400 216,000 518,400 
302,400 324,000 626,400 
356,400 324,000 680,400 
410,490 540,000 950,000 
464,400 756,000 1,220,400 
464,400 972,000 1,436,400 
518,400 972,000 1,490,400 
518,400 1,188,000 1,706,40' 
518,400 1,296,000 1,814,40' 
518,400 1,404,000 1,922,401 
518,400 1,512,000 2,030.40 
518,400 1,620,000 2,138,401 


R—right powerhouse. 
7 to 10 inclusive can probably be advanced 
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Defense Business 


e Chlorine Preference Order—Chlorine 
ha. been placed under full priority con- 
tro! in a General Preference Order 
‘\{-19) issued by OPM’S Priorities Divi- 
sion. The order requires that defense 
orders for chlorine filled ahead of 
non-defense contracts, and stipulates that 
producers must accept defense orders in 
preference to all non-defense calls. All 
defense orders for chlorine which do not 
have a higher preference rating will be 
assigned a rating of A-10, placing them 
ahead of orders having a lower rating or 
no rating. Chief military uses for chlorine 
are in bleaching cotton linters for smoke- 
less powder, and in producing gases and 
smoke-screen materials. Principal civilian 
uses, in the chemical industry, are for 
bleaching paper, for producing dry- 
cleaning materials, anti-freeze com- 
pounds, and premium gasoline. About 
25% of current chlorine production is 
used for bleaching paper, and this use 
has been voluntarily cut 10° by the 
paper industry. The voluntary cut made 
so far will result in a difference of ap- 
proximately 5% in paper shadings. 
Writing paper, glossy coated and other 
papers for magazines, and high-grade 
paper for books are main types affected. 


@ Rubber Priority Changes—OPM’s Pri- 
orities Division has announced several 
changes in the order imposing priority 
control over rubber. Some 144 large 
processors, representing about 90°% of 
the total consumption, have been in- 
formed that no changes are being made 
in their cases, and that they must com- 
ply with the terms of the order requir- 
ing consumption cuts for August. About 
247 firms, which consumed less than 10 
tons a month during the 12-month base 
period ending March, 1941, were in- 
formed that they need not observe the 
stipulated cuts, provided they do not 
consume more than 10 tons of rubber 
in August. About 86 other firms were 
sent telegrams giving them special ad- 
justments for August. June consumption 
of rubber was above 84,000 tons. The 
order is designed to cut consumption to 
50,000 tons a month by December. 


@ Cans for 1941 Crops—To guard against 
the possibility that supplies of cans re- 
quired to pack the current food crop 
may fall below the necessary total, 
OPACS has issued a civilian allocation 
program giving tinplate and zinc oxide 
needed for this purpose a preference 
over other civilian demands. There is 
no present shortage of tinplate or zinc 
oxide, but other civilian and defense 
demands and defense priorities may act 
to create a shortage while the current 
food crop is being processed. The allo- 
cation program refers only to cans to 
be used in the preservation of food, and 
for the 1941 crop. 

Administrator Henderson warned that 
recent sharp increases in the price of tin 
may call for the imposition of a price 
ceiling in the near future. At the same 
time, OPM requested tin consumers not 


Checklist 


only to refrain from further increasing 
their inventories, but also to cease re- 
placing their current production until 
such time as increases acquired by them 
since June, 1940, are reduced one-half. 


@ New Priorities Field Offices—Three 
new offices have been added to OPM’s 
Priorities Field Service. The new offices, 
located in Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, O., 
and San Francisco, Calif., are in addition 
to offices previously opened in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, Dal- 
las, and Pittsburgh. 


©@ Contracts and Orders—Acting on 
recommendations of Defense Housing 
Coordinator Palmer, President Roosevelt 
has approved construction with public 
funds of 2,865 homes for industrial 
workers and enlisted personnel in eight 
localities: Manchester, N. H., 85 homes; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 200; Portland, Ore., 85; 
Beaver County, Pa., 900; Fort Eustis, 
Va., 75; Seattle, Wash., 700: Weldon 
Springs, Mo., 320 (temporary); Ravenna- 
Warren, O., 500 (temporary). In addi- 
tion, the War Department has selected 
Baxter Springs, Kan., as the general loca- 
tion of a $17,700,000 ammonium nitrate 
plant to be known as the Jayhawk 
Ordnance Works. On July 17, the Army 
awarded about $10,000,000 to Cities 
Service Defense Corp., New York, for 
operation, management services, and 
training of personnel for the Maumelle 
Ordnance Works at Marche, Ark.; this 
week, it approved an $8,554,000 subcon- 
tract with The Lummus Co., New York, 
for construction of the project. 


e@ P. S.—The highest civilian preference 
rating for supplies of essential raw ma- 
terials has been assured manufacturers of 
hospital apparatus and equipment, sur- 
gical instruments and supplies, eyeglass 
frames and parts, and scientific apparatus 
and devices to aid hearing, by three allo- 
cation programs promulgated by OPACS. 
All three programs will be administered 
by OPM. . . . Calcium-silicon, used in 
the treatment of certain high-grade steels 
needed for defense production, has been 
put under full priority control. Electro- 
metallurgical Co. is now virtually the sole 
supplier, since foreign supplies have been 
shut off, and the company's monthly pro- 
duction is considered insufficient for both 
defense and civilian needs. Scheduled 
deliveries of calcium-silicon may be made 
during August as planned, but deliveries 
thereafter, beginning with September, 
can be made only in accordance with in- 
structions from the Director of Priorifies. 
. « « OPM’s Iron and Steel Branch has 
announced that steps are being taken to 
triple the supply of fabricated alloy steel 
for aircraft manufacture before the end 
of 1942. The increased supply is to be 
obtained not only by expanding the steel 
industry’s electric furnace, heat treating, 
and other finishing capacity, but by allo- 
cation of orders so as to obtain maximum 
output from present facilities. 
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are Better! 


Because they deliver more drilling speed 
and power ... because they’re better built 
to stand the gaff of today’s toughest re- 
quirements, SKILSAW DRILLS will 
punch holes in your drilling costs. There 
are good reasons why SKILSAW DRILLS 
are first-choice in every defense industry. 
They’re easier to handle, get more work 
done, cost less to maintain. Yet they're 
priced no higher than ordinary drills! 

There are 22 powerful models of SKIL- 
SAW DRILLS, designed for every need ... 
from lightest, fastest precision drilling to 
heaviest boring and reaming. Test SKIL- 
SAW DRILLS on your own jobs .. . in 
production or installation work, in con- 
struction or in maintenance. A demon- 
stration will show you why SKILSAW 
DRILLS are so widely preferred. Ask your 
distributor today! 


SKILSAW DISC SANDERS BELT SANDERS 
9 Models 5 Models 4 Models 
ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH GRINDERS + FLOOR SANDERS 


DRILLS 
Models 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies 
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Rationing Radio 
Set manufacturers, how- 
ever, develop substitutes to 
offset priority squeeze. Promo- 
tion to stress high-priced sets. 


Like most industries, the radio-set in- 
dustry professes to be indispensable to 
civilian morale in emergencies. And like 
most of its contemporaries, it has been 
profoundly shocked when the Office of 
Production Management dismissed this 
dogma with a shrug. Perhaps apocryphal, 
but nevertheless indicative, is the story 
of how the rude awakening came about. 
Ihe set-makers were in Washington, 
arguing mightily for an “A” priority 
rating, especially in aluminum, when 
one of their members thought up this 
additional enticement: 

“In about seven or eight months,” 
said he cheerfully, “‘we should be able 
to figure out substitutes for everything, 
maybe even aluminum.” 

‘To which Harry Hopkins, allegedly 
present at the meeting, remarked: “OK., 
you can have seven or eight months. But 
first get Hitler to agree to the delay.” 
e Aluminum Rations—Their hopes for 
a blanket priority on civilian production 
now all but burned out, the set-makers, 
via dealers, this week are beginning the 
1941-42 selling season. Also this week, 
OPM has told the industry how much 
aluminum it can have—110,000 Ib. per 
month (70,000 Ib. scrap and 40,000 Ib. 
virgin). ‘This is subject to further drastic 
cuts. By the year end, the ration won't 
be more than 70,000 Ib., as against the 
330,000 Ib. the industry blithely con- 
sumed every month in the pre-OPM era. 

Furthermore, aluminum rations are 
just that—allotments without priority 
status of any formal sort. Last May and 
June the industry did have civilian pri- 
orities (“B-7” on new parts and “B-2” 
on replacements) but these have dis- 
appeared without tearful farewells. As 
one engineer cynically put it, “What's 
the sense of working under a ‘B’ rating? 
It might as well be *Z’. Nothing but 
‘A-1° is any good.” 

@ Ingenuity As an Ally—So the set- 
makers are entering the new season short 
on metal, but long on brains. ‘Their pre- 
mium on research and their mechanical 
ingenuity provide a twofold ally (1) as 
regards Washington, where respect for 
the industry will undoubtedly prevent a 
complete aluminum blackout, and (2) as 
regards the invention of ersatz, on which 
the set-makers must more and more rely. 
If some of that ingenuity can now be 
turned to other problems (notably bet- 
ter merchandising in a raucously com- 
petitive market) the industry may well 
become a good case history of a success- 
ful counter-attack against material short- 
ages coupled with high consumer de- 
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mand. ‘To extricate themselves from 
their initial predicament—metal short- 
ages—the set-makers are naturally build- 
ing a program of substitutes. Aluminum 
is the soul of a radio set. Just about any- 
thing else can be juggled or substituted; 
but without aluminum in at least one 
vital part it’s dead. Last spring, the Radio 
Manufacturers Assn. set up a Materiel 
Bureau to conserve the precious metal. 
Lead, copper, plastics, paper, iron, and 
steel contributed substantial savings in 
variable tuners, coil shields, capacitators, 
chassis, and loudspeaker magnets. Such 
a good job has been done by the bureau 
that only in electrolytic condensers is 
aluminum still the sole workable in- 
gredient. 

@ Substitutes for Substitutes—But the 
problem isn’t completely solved. Some 
of the substitutes, in turn, are getting 
scarce and will be rationed by OPM. 
So now the bureau is trying to find sub- 
stitutes for substitutes, which means the 
future of the industry rests on this ful- 
crum: How well (as to quality) and how 


fast (as to quantity) can the bure .) bes 
the ring-around-the-rosy of ever 
ing raw-material scarcities? 
Nobody knows, but the 
guess is that 1941-42 producti 
still measure up to 70% or 75% f the 
1940 quota (around 12,000,000 se 
Ihat’s far from fatal, even if t] 
ding gets still tougher. But the sit 
is already stringent enough te 
some notable changes in manufa 
and marketing policies. 
© More Expensive Sets—First of thie pip 
production changes is a trend to more 
expensive sets. In years gone by. the 
industry has wailed over the avcrage 
price decline from $135 per set in 1929 
to $35 in 1940. Now, obviously, if met 
als are being rationed, manufacturers 
won't dissipate valuable ingredients on 
cheap sets with low profit margins 
Stromberg-Carlson, for instance, js 
urging dealers to push sales around q 
“pivot” set priced at $330 which, even 
for Stromberg-Carlson, is high. Further 
more, 80% of Stromberg-Carlson’s yo! 


Iden. 


WINNING THEIR LETTERS 


In Washington last week Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox awarded the 
Bureau of Ordnance flag to officials 
representing 14 manufacturing plants 
which have been outstanding in the 
production of ordnance material for 
the Navy, on or ahead of schedule. 
Besides the flag, which they may fly 
over their plants, the companies may 
also display pennants and symbols 
bearing the Navy “E” (left)—which 
has long stood for “excellence and 
efhciency” in ship operations in the 
Navy. The firms which won their E’s 
were: Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Cameron Iron Works, 
Houston, Texas; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Ford Instru- 
ment Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
International Nickel Co., N.Y.C,; 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. |.; 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Nor- 
ris Stamping & Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles; Northern Pump Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Pollak Manufac- 
turing Co., Arlington, N. ].; Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
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Millions of olives in brine are barreled 
and sitting in the sun to cure at the 
barrel field of the Lindsay ripe-olive 
cooperative, Lindsay, Calif., and they 
will bring fancy prices, because im- 
ports of olives and olive oil from the 
Mediterranean countries have fallen 
oft almost to nothing. Last year, Calli- 
fornia harvested 43,000 tons of olives 
from 30,000 acres, and averaged $72 a 
ton on them. This year, the crop is 


estimated at 30,000 tons—about half 
U.S. consumptive capacity—but the 
price probably will double last year’s. 

Oil from last year’s olives recently 
has gone as high as $5.00 a gallon. 
Yet Californians, who have spent years 
winning national acceptance for their 
olives as fruit, are reluctant to crush 
them in greater quantities. And re- 
gardless of how they are marketed, 
they won't make up for lost imports. 


ume is equipped with frequency mod- 
ulation, and there’s the second produc- 
tion angle—combination-type sets. IM 
and ene combination _ sets 
(neither of which cut unduly into ra- 
tions) are bound to soar, quantity-wise 
and price-wise. And even allowing for 
substitutes, quality is bound to stay im- 
pressively good on these high-grade lines. 
¢ Simplifying the Line—Production 
trend No. 3 is in the direction of simpli- 
fication. Philco’s latest trade-paper ad- 
vertisements feature only a single set 
(an expensive model). RCA and West- 
inghouse mention less than a dozen 
items in their ads. General Electric, 
on the other hand, has a big line of 18 
table models. But if that’s the complete 
line for the whole season, some of its 
bigness disappears. Virtually all manu- 
facturers will bow to simplification in 
one form or another. 

Aside from these changes, occasioned 
by pure shortages, there’s the problem 
of the big vs. the little manufacturer. 
As things are going, the latter stands a 
good chance of suffocation unless de- 
fense orders and OPM rescue him. His 
trouble is his relatively low rating with 
metal- and plastics-makers. 
® No Stockpiles—Stories that the bigger 
clements in the industry protected 
themselves by building aluminum stock- 
piles are pure nonsense. Not even the 
biggest of them wanted to invest that 
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much storage space and capital. Never- 
theless, the big fellows have the little 
fellows in a hole. When the big manu- 
facturer puts in a metal order, his sup- 
plier feeds him in proportion to his 
orders in years gone by. ‘The little fellow 
gets the minute left-overs, or his quota, 
to begin with, is pitifully low. 

Defense orders, plus interim allot- 
ments from OPM to keep as many sur- 
vivors as possible alive, are the answer. 
While the big manufacturers have ob- 
tained most of the defense orders to 
date, the spread will be much better in 
the future. The topflight companies, 
especially those with large research 
laboratories, want only “skilled orders” 
(mainly custom-built items). “Copy 
work” is shunned as cluttering up the 
plant. So “copy work” is now spreading 
through the lower layers, providing 
more and more salvation. Defense or- 
ders currently account for an estimated 
15% of industry output, but are on the 
rapid ascendant. 

This cut of over one-fourth in civilian 
production, and the hole eaten out by 
defense, are occasioning changes in the 
merchandising-marketing picture. But 
here the manufacturers see a golden 
opportunity to work a scheme they've 
never before dared broach too ardently 
—stabilization of prices—and at higher 
levels. This means: 

(1) Outright price increases with the 


promise of more profits. On the y 
radios now average a 10° high 
price than a year ago 

(2) Price-maintenance 
tric, for one, is informing its dealer 
it wants prices maintained un 
New York and New 
laws, and threatens to cut off 
get-it-for-vou-wholesale houses 
to see the light. Stromberg-Car! 

a similar policy in New York stat 
smaller manufacturers try to ach 
same ends by more emphasis on 
franchises spaced widely enough apa 
prevent nasty competition. 

@ Times Have Changed—Admitt: 
prices are actually maintained it w 

the millenium. At times, various man 
facturers have tried to stabilize 
under the state fair-trade laws, but with 
out signal success. On the other h 
times have changed. With their finger 
crossed, the price-maintenanc« id 
cates say less production enables them 
to get really tough. At least, they hop 
sO. 

On another front, manufacturers and 
trade papers are urging dealers to plu 
their repair and modernization servic 
Since nine out of ten U.S. familic 
ready have one radio set, these fields are 
immense. FM and phonograph attach 
ments will be the modernization sym 
bol-bearers. Repairs are an inevitability, 
what with less production. Also, neithe: 
of these services requires much metal, in 
addition to which OPM specifies that 
manufacturers use their rations 1 
placement parts before putting 
into new production. 

@ Little Dealer Pinched— I heoretical) 
this gives the dealer a handful of a 


} 
| 


unless he happens to be a little dealer 
If further pinches occur, the littl 

is out of luck, for the same reason a 
the little manufacturer. His low 
of past orders means he will be first to 
be cut off on new deliveries, should a 
real shortage arise. 

All in all, the radio-set industry's 
handiness with substitutes is providing a 
temporary flush. Business is 
Profits are up. Some merchandising 
may be eradicated. And even thi 
ginal producers”’—the small, clos 
vest type—are now in a position 
they can’t affect the price structure. But 
it all depends on the Materiel Bureau, 
and there’s the big equation for 1942 
@ On the Debit Side—By way of po 
ble debits (aside from small manufact 
ers, whom the government is expecte 
to care for, and the small dealer 
whom no one apparently cares) a 
items: (1) television, not expect 
any manufacturer pushing beca 
expensive, complicated product: 
advertising, currently on a dav 
footing, and destined to lose it 
petitive tinge in favor of small- 
goodwill plugging; and (3) bootleggi 
of metals and charlatan dealer 
in dolling up old sets to sell for 
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Appliance Policy 
For electric refrigerators, 

washers, and ranges, production 

cuts will start at high levels. 


Many new materials in use. 


:lectrical-appliance manufacturers are 
doing some heavy calculating in an effort 
to figure out how production and mer- 
chandising policies can best be adapted 
to a defense economy in which they are 
going to be short of materials and, if the 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply has its way, the public is 
going to be short of their products. 

@ Production Cuts Ahead—OPACS <Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson is talking 
about a reduction in some appliance vol- 
umes running as high as 50% to save on 
the consumption of metals that can be 
used for armament, to release any of the 
producer's equipment and labor that can 
be employed on defense manufacture, 
and to help along the diversion of con- 
sumer income from spending to invest- 
ment in defense bonds. Manufacturers 
of electric refrigerators and of home 
laundry equipment have already been 
conferring with the defense officials in 
Washington and representatives of other 
lines expect to be called in. So far, no 
final decisions have been made on vol- 
ume reductions for "42, but Adminis- 
trator Hlenderson seemed particularly in- 
sistent on an initial 30% cut in home 


washers, with further slashes to come. 
‘The figures show that if, in the inter- 
ests of defense, cuts have to be made in 
the output of such leading “civilian” 
lines as electric refrigerators, washers and 
ranges, 1941 is a highly favorable base 
from which to start. Current sales on all 
these lines are so good that pretty sizable 
reductions would still leave volumes at 
reassuring levels. ‘Thus, the all-time-high 
totals now on record for the first six 
months of 1941 (2,451,937 refrigerators, 
1,024,533 washers, 363,633 ranges) 
could be cut 42% for refrigerator units, 
33% for washers, and 53% for ranges 
without getting any of the three below 
their sales levels for the same period of 
the good year 1939. And the trade is 
hopefully looking for reductions of no 
more than a third of present output. 
@ Price Averages Rise—Study of the elec- 
trical-appliance price trend under the 
impact of defense indicates that the av- 
erages will continue the current upward 
movement which is due not so much to 
re-pricing of appliances to higher levels 
as to the tendency of buyers to want, 
and of sellers to push, types of larger 
size and better quality. Each month of 
1941 has shown an increase in the aver- 
age refrigerator sale as the demand for 
the more expensive full-porcelain cabi- 
net has risen in relation to that for the 
cheaper lacquer cabinet. Sales of full- 
porcelain types in the first six months 
of ’41 amounted to 6.15% of the cumu- 
lative refrigerator volume, as against 
4.43% in the same period of 1940, and 
their increase has been limited chiefly by 


the capacity of manufacturers to pl 
this type of cabinet. On washe 
upward price tendency is even 
marked by a rising emphasis on | 
quality extra-feature washers and « 
fully-automatic home laundry ma 
Leading suppliers of electric rang 
port that, here too, higher-grad« 
are in stronger demand. 

Meanwhile, producers of the major 

electrical appliances—refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, ironing machines, and 
ranges—have all felt the effects of the de- 
fense program in shortages of materials, 
particularly aluminum and nickel. 
@ Strategic Replacements—Substitution 
of other materials for the widely-used 
aluminum began early in the year. In 
refrigerators this strategic metal has been 
found chiefly in evaporators and _ ice 
trays; now stainless steel is taking its 
place in the evaporators, tin and copper 
in the ice trays—where there has also 
been some experimenting with porcelain 
enamel steel and with such ingenuities 
as wire frames holding paper cups. Alu- 
minum used for washing machine 
wringer frames, agitators, and—in the 
case of one make—tubs has likewise been 
replaced by other materials. Sheet steel 
is now going into the wringer frames 
and practically all makes are using plastic 
agitators, with exceptions for washers 
whose design makes plastic molding im- 
practicable. In the case of such washers, 
which are in the higher price classifica- 
tions, the allocated aluminum has, so 
far, been sufficient. 

lhe nickel shortage raises a difficult 


BREAD ON WHEELS 


The first self-contained mobile field 
bakery was recently delivered to the 
Quartermaster Corps at Chicago, and 
scheduled for a mountain road test 
en route to Camp Lee, Va. It was de- 
veloped by half a dozen collaborators, 
including the Middleby-Marshall 
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Oven Co., to replace the knockdown 
portable bakery which could be dis- 
assembled and stowed in an escort 
wagon. The new unit consists of a 
semi-trailer and a full trailer with an 
overall length of 37 ft., but as a result 
of tests at Ford Sheridan, IIl., will 
probably be redesigned into a 35-ft. 
semi-trailer, It contains a 250-gal. 


water tank, a }-bbl. mixer, automatic 
molder, wheeled dough troughs, gas- 
oline-powered generator, dough-tem- 
pering closet, gasoline-burning oveii, 
bread-cooling racks, plus all materials. 
Its output is rated 67% above the old 
knockdown model—it can make 4,000 
one-lb. loaves in 24 hours, enough to 
feed 8,000 men in the field. 
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ABLE, because of priorities, to get many of the 
metals formerly used in their products, manufactur- 
ers have turned to porcelain enamel finishes instead. 


To their surprise the porcelain “stand-in” is stopping 
the show... giving them advantages and selling points 
they never had with their old materials—for Porcelain 
Enamel is one of the most durable and versatile finishes 
known to man. It is glass fused to metal at extremely 
high temperatures. It has a permanence and luster that 
withstand all temperature and corrosive conditions. 


Recently, to meet a deluge of inquiries we created a 
special division of our laboratories to act in an advisory 
capacity for manufacturers faced with priority problems. 


Already thousands of tons of strategic metals have 


been freed for American Defense through the use of 
Porcelain Enamel. 

If your production is threatened by priorities in 
Aluminum, Nickel, Stainless Steel, Zinc, Chromium, 
Copper or Cadmium, send us your blueprints or speci- 
fications today! Our staff of skilled engineers will 
analyze your problem and make unbiased recom- 
mendations without obligation. Write now to: Dept. B, 


THE FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUT OF PRIORITIES COMES PROGRESS... WITH PORCELAIN ENAMEL! 
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FINISHES 


One day's output 
troop carrier bodies 
Obio plant 


leaves 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS NEED PAINT 
SHerwin-Wituiams Has Ir! 


ROM tanks to gun carriages, bomb 

crates to helmets—thousands of detense 
products now being rushed into mass pro- 
duction require some sort of finish. Hun- 
dreds of formulations—olive drab paints, 
primers, dopes and lacquers—are needed be- 
fore war goods can be shipped. 

And thanks to recent finish research, 
faster deliveries and _ better-than-specified 
quality have been obtained. Air-dry specifi- 
cations switched to newer bakes. Three-coat 


jobs become two-coats. Faster methods ap- 
proved. Time, space and money saved. Today, 
finishing is no defense bottleneck ! 


WARPLANE ENGINES: World's big- 
gest one-story plant swung into production 
of Wright engines at Cincinnati last month 
Fifty acres of concrete ceilings painted with 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite—the high- 
light-reflecting white paint. Says Wright's 
architect, Albert Kahn: “White paint in- 
light not than 20%, pays for 
itself in better efficiency and quality.” 
HELMETS: Midwest auto-parts maker 
obtained approval on S-W_ formulation— 
dull olive drab with ground cork for pebbled 
effect — for finishing steel helmets. Uses 
automatic spray machine, infra-red bake, 
really grinds ’am out. 


creases less 


TANKS: And scout cars, troop carriers, 
gun tractors, fuel trucks are switching from 


peacetime gloss finishes to dull olive drab 
—a 300,000 gallon job. Finish must prevent 
corrosion, resist chipping, reflect no light. 
Better, faster-drying finishes have greatly 
eased Army paint worries ! 

If you're making defense 
goods, consult this world’s larg- 
est paint company for up-to-the- 
minute guidance. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


| problem for the makers of electric 
ranges, water heaters, and all types of 
electrical heating devices. Essential part 
of such units is a primary resistor made 
of an alloy of nickel and chromium and 
no substitute has been found for the 
material here. However, the amount of 
nickel thus used is very small in relation 
to the total value of the product. Range 
makers are saving nickel formerly used im 
| the casings of their heating units by 
turning to open coils, inste id of encased 
ones, for ovens and thrift cookers and by 
replacing nickel finishes with porcelain 
or Dulux. For aluminum for cookers 
and reflector pans, they substitue tin, 
steel, porcelain enamel, chrome alloy. 


How Many Cars? 


Seeing car-service work, 
A.AR. says railroads will have 
enough to handle traffic this 
year. What reports show. 


With reassuring reports from_ its 
closely-coordinated car-service organiza- 
tion in hand, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads “There will be 
cnough cars to handle this year’s traffic.” 
It feels that we went over the hump of 
the risk of a 1941 car shortage with the 
successful movement of the winter- 
| wheat crop, adds that the railroads are 
| now organized with a national freight- 
carrying machine that climinates any 
comparison with the 1917-18 situation. 

Job of car-service is to anticipate de- 
| mands for cars and A.A.R. finds this has 

been done, with minor exceptions that 
have been quickly cleared up. 

@ Running Down Rumors—Reports to 
the association on investigations of car- 
shortage stories turn up some odd facts, 
say that claims of railroad failure to 
provide the service have been used for 


SaVs, 


| some str mge Cxcuses. 


Up in New York State a municipality 
squawked because it could not get ship- 
ment of needed cast-iron pipe to pro- 
vide service for a rapidly-expanding de- 
fense-production area. A.A.R. reports 
that, on investigation, the manufacturer 


| involved stated that there had been no 


urgent shipping instructions for the 
city’s pipe and no request for cars. Cars 
were placed the day ordered. 

Customers of a small manufacturing 
plant down in North Carolina were be- 
ing stalled on deliveries because ‘“‘we 
can’t get the cars.” When A.A.R.’s field 
service man got on the job, he found the 
plant’s siding filled with incoming loads 
and several spilled over into the vards. 
What the manufacturer needed, he re- 
ported, was not more cars but more 
manufacturing capacity, or increased 
facilities to handle his freight. 

Shortage of newsprint was _ predicted 
in the Northeast—“‘no cars.”’ A.A.R.’s 


— 
METAL CUTS IN AUTOS 


What the auto industry |), 
done of its own volition to ne 
serve strategic materials is rey: | 
in a report to the Office of Prox \¢- 
tion Management.  Substaytia] 
cuts have been made in the »¢; 
unit use of aluminum, tungs!.y. 
and nickel for the next mode! 
Substitutions, however, hav« 
creased the use of copper and 

The figures show consumptio1 
of metals per 1,000 units of 
and trucks, in pounds: 


1941 1942 
Model Year Model ¥ 
Primary alumi- 
num 4,985 1,104 
Secondary alu- 
minum 3,031 4,599 
Magnesium 149 14 
Zinc 38,588 18,630 
Copper 46,423 48,613 
Lead 32,884 33,854 
lin 3,332 3,409 
l'ungsten 42 17 
Nickel 3,031 1,491 
Nickel steel 81,813 31,598 
All other steel 1,468(tons) 1,493(t 
Chromium 4,368 4,040 


analysis was, “lack of boats to bring 
goods across St. Lawrence Bay and Ba 
of Fundy; rail lines have all cars needed 
to move mills’ cz apacity. 

(he association will not be surprised 
to see some tight local car situations in 
the next few weeks, but is confident 
these can be handled with little incon 
venience to shippers and that defensé 
goods will be moved between now and 
the end of the year. Next year is an 
other story. A.A.R. says that what t hap 
pens then depends mainly on whether 
it gets continued close cooperation of 
shippers in loading and unloading cars 
quickly and on whether the matenal 
needed in building the cars and | 
motives now on order can be obtained. 
Given the cooperation and the deliv- 
eries, it asserts that rail management 1s 
all set to prove that predictions of a 
breakdown in rail service are unfounded. 


IC0- 


Tour for Defense? 


Train that would carry 
government exhibits and “sell” 
arms program is being promoted 
by Cook’s. Sponsors sought. 


When the ubiquitous Thomas C 10k 
& Son celebrated its one hundredth an- 
niversary on July 5, it noted that world 
tourist business was practically flat on its 
back. There remained few spots abroad 
where the earnest traveler could stop to 
gaze without running the risk of having 
the post card shot out of his hand. 

But Cook’s has shown that it can 
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Frederick 
the Great 


IS STILL RIGHT 
ABOUT THIS* 


A frank statement 
on a matter of 
vital importance to 
American defense 


OT ALL the drastic revision of tactics in 
modern warfare has shaken the authority of 
the maxim that an army travels on its stomach. 


Food is still vital to victory——food for fighting forces, 
and, in this day of total war, food for the great army of 
civilians which backs up the military. 


A sufficient supply of wholesome, nourishing food for 
fighter and civilian alike is a No. 1 requirement of Amer- 
ica's defense. 


In this God-blessed land the supply of food has never 
been a problem. Its preservation and distribution to a far- 
flung populace have presented the difficulties. 


Overcoming these difficulties has given rise to a great 
industry —commercial refrigeration—an industry more im- 


* "An army, like a serpent, travels on its belly.’’— Frederick the Great. 


portant now than at any stage of our history. Upon this in- 
dustry rests the responsibility of preserving the strength- 
giving, health-protecting values of foods in process and dis- 
tribution from farm and ranch to the American table. 


Meat——milk—vegetables and fruits—all vital in the diet 
of a nation that is to defend itself successfully — require re- 
frigeration to be saved from spoilage, to be kept whole- 
some and palatable, with their health-building vitamin 
content undisturbed. 


Each year 80,000,000 animals are sent to 1,500 packing 
plants—and the resulting product shipped in 21,000 refrig- 
erated cars and numberless refrigerated trucks to 205,000 
retail markets and 3,800 cold storage locker plants. At every 
step of the way refrigeration is the service which puts hea/th- 
ful meat on the American table. 


The milk of 25,000,000 cows must be cooled quickly to 
prevent the rapid growth of bacteria which would make it 
unfit for use. This food necessity requires constant refriger- 
ation at 31,978 dairies and processing plants and until it is 
placed on the tables of American families. 


Vegetables and fruits which the doctors tell us are so 
necessary for balance in a health-building diet, require re- 
frigeration in shipment, in storage and in the retail store. 


Without the service of commercial refrigeration vast 
quantities of food would spoil, not only at great financial 
loss, but to the incalculable detriment of the physical and 
mental well-being of our people. 


Commercial refrigeration plays its part too, in direct de- 
fense. The health of the men in camps and on shipboard 
is definitely dependent on wholesome food which is pos- 
sible only with the extensive use of refrigeration in storage 
warehouses and in the commissaries. In arms-producing 
industry, too, there are many processes which call for the 
control of temperature and humidity, where the product it- 
self and the safety of the workers depend upon refrigeration. 


Last year 450,000 commercial refrigerating machines 
were installed, at least 80% of them for the specific purpose 
of preserving the freshness and wholesomeness of food. 
More than half of these were for replacement of worn out 
equipment. Each machine needs certain accessories to per- 


form its function. 


The requirements in basic materials to maintain this in- 
dustry are exceedingly small in relation to the important 
service which it performs. The physical stamina of our armed 
forces, the health of our whole people, are the basis of 
morale —the key factor of successful defense. 


Food~—~ wholesome, refrigerated food—is vital for Amer- 


ican defense! 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO., GOSHEN, INDIANA 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 


PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 


Penn takes this means of calling attention to the important service of one of America’s vital industries 
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turn its hand to war jobs. Half a century 
ago, when the British Army set out on 
its attempt to relieve General Gordon at 
Khartum, it was Cook’s who got the 
contract to deliver 17,000 men and their 
supplies via the Nile. Right now in the 
U. S., Cook's is promoting something 
new in tours for the benefit of the war 
effort. It calls it the “national defense 
program exhibition train.’” The propo- 
sition rests on the argument that if the 
Illinois Central can sell better agricul- 
ture to the area it serves by taking prize 
bulls on tour, if Rexall could boost drugs 
and Marshall Field promote dry goods 
by similar rail tours, then Cook’s can 
sell defense by road-showing appropriate 
exhibits. 

@ Governmental Displays—As_ planned, 
the train would have 11 cars, eight of 
them carrying governmental displays. 
Exhibits and their personnel—but no 
cash—would be supplied by the U. S. 
the Treasury car would carry a huge 
(dummy) cash register on which sales 
of defense stamps to train visitors would 
be rung “P The Army and Navy ex- 
hibits would feature enlistment. Other 
displays announced by Cook’s are the 
Maritime Veterans’ Administration, 
State Department, Federal Security 
Agency, Agriculture Department, Coast 
Guard, Federal Works Agency, Labor 
Department, Interior Department. 


Present schedule calls for a visit to 

39 cities in the U. S. and Canada, start- 
ing with a big send-off in Washington 
Sept. 8 and ending in New York on 
Nov. 1. At each stop, the train will park 
at the railroad station for the reception 
of visitors. Government movies and 
radio broadcasts will be staged in these 
stations. Local officials and members of 
defense organizations will be received on 
board. 
@ No Commercial Exhibits—Cook’s says 
no commercial exhibits will be accepted. 
Which brings up the question: What 
does Cook’s get out of the project? 

Nothing is to be sold on the train 
but much entertaining of local person- 
ages is on the program. Manufacturers 
of products served during this entertain- 
ing are being asked to pay $1,800 each, 
agreement being that their goods will 
be used exclusively. Participating firms 
would get a by-line on the menu, an- 
other by-line in the souvenir brochure 
that will be passed out, and their names 
will be displayed in modest type on the 
outside of the red-white-and-blue exhibi- 
tion cars. Cook’s doesn’t say how many 
have signed up so far. 

In Washington, officials of the Office 
for Emergency Management and the 
Office of Production Management are 
explicit in stating that neither organiza- 
tion is sponsoring the exhibition train. 


Research and Statistics of OPM. 


and arsenals). 
In Millions 
of Dollars 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. $926.9 

New York Shipbuilding _ 507.3 

General Motors Corp , 489.9 

Curtiss-Wright Corp 443.9 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co...... 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Glenn L. Martin Co 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp 

United Aircraft Co 

Douglas Aircraft, Inc 

United States Steel Corp 

Seattle Tacoma Shipbuilding Co 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

Bath Iron Works 

General Electric Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Electric Boat Co ; 

North American Aviation, Inc 

Cramp Shipbuilding Co 

Sperry Corp. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Western Cartridge Co 

Consolidated Steel Corp 

Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dr 
Dock Corp.. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

American Car and Foundry Co... 

American Woolen Co 


389.2 
318.5 
249.1 


Who Holds Defense Supply Contracts 


Of the $9,839,000,000 in defense pp ly contracts awarded by the War 


and Navy Departments to the end of 
held three-fourths of the total— by dollar volume—according to the Bureau of 
The remaining one-fourth was held by 
several thousand contractors. Six companies held 31.3% of the total. Figures 
cover only supply contracts (for such items as ships, guns, tanks, airplanes) 
as contrasted to construction contracts (for such projects as bases, depots, 


ay, the 56 corporations listed below 


In Millions 
of Dollars 


Chrysler Corp.... 74.0 
Packard Motor Car Co. ; 63.8 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., Inc. 62.1 
Republic Aviation Co. 57.3 
Grumman Aircraft Engrg. ‘Corp... 53.9 
American Locomotive Co. 51.3 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Co 50.0 
White Motor Co 48.4 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc. . 

Fairbanks Morse & Co... 

Continental Motors Corp. 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corp 

Stevens, J. P. & Co.. 

Western Electric Co., Inc 

Moore Dry Dock Co 

Atlas Powder Co.... 

Diamond T Motor Co 

Studebaker Corp 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. 

Hercules Powder Co.... are 

Lake Washington Shipyards...... 

Savage Arms Corp. . ae 

Bell Aircraft Corp 

Todd & Brown, Inc. 

Northern Pump Co. : cath 
Willamette Iron & Steel Corp.... 
Crucible Steel Co. : 

Arma Corp 
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MARKETING 
Oleo Fight Ahead 


Dairymen’s protest on FDA 
standards presages new war, 
just when Tennessee victory 
gave margarine producers hope. 


Of all the products that have suffered 
from state trade-barrier legislation, none 
has been so pushed around as oleomar- 
garine (BW-—Special Report to Fxccu- 
tives, Jul.15°39,p31). Today, 28 states 
have laws restricting the manufacture, 
sale, and use of margarine, and in fully 
half of these, sales taxes and license fees 
—or a combination of both—are so steep 
as to be almost tantamount to a com- 
plete ban on the product. Estimates are 
that only about 40% of all U.S. food 
stores sell margarine. 

Except in southern and middlewest- 

ern states where producers of cotton- 
seed, soybean, and other domestic fats 
and oils have plumped for heavy taxes 
on margarine made of imported ingredi- 
ents, dairymen have been blamed for 
most of margarine’s troubles, with 
assorted legislative restrictions. Right 
now, the dairymen are on the warpath 
again, the springboard for their wrath 
being the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s newly-promulgated oleomargarine 
regulations, scheduled to go into effect 
Sept. 6. 
@ Dairymen on Warpath — Dairymen 
charge that the regulations governing 
the vitaminization, artificial flavoring, 
and coloring of oleomargarine will allow 
it to pass itself off as butter; they 
threaten resort to the courts to keep the 
regulations from becoming effective. 
Margarine producers counter with the 
statement that, with the exception of 
the provision for vitamin enrichment, 
there is nothing new in the regulations 
—there are no state or federal laws for- 
bidding the artificial coloring and flavor- 
ing of margarine, though taxes often 
make it prohibitive—and that the FDA 
is merely setting up a standard. 

Other happenings have added fuel to 
the fire of the dairymen’s indignation 
now directed jointly at Paul McNutt, 
whose Federal Security Administration 
embraces the FDA, and the Department 
of Agriculture. Rep. Andresen of Min- 
nesota, angered by a D. of A. radio 
broadcast on oleo, accused the depart- 
ment of launching “‘a nationwide propa- 
ganda program to sabotage and scuttle 
the dairy industry.” Andresen was an- 
swered, equally emphatically, by Rep. 
Poage of Texas, speaking for cottonseed 
interests. 

e Butter Off Stamp List—The D. of A.'s 


recent action in removing butter from 
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0-horsepower Humdrtals~ 


Or le 70riy 


P-47 “Thunderbolts” will soon be roaring away 
from Republic Aviation’s factory for duty with 
Air Force combat squadrons. This latest type of 
Army pursuit plane is powered by a 2,000-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine. This 
tremendous horsepower makes possible the com- 
bination of speed, range, armor and fire power to 
outfly and outfight the best that Europe has to offer. 

By beating the world to quantity production of 
engines in the 2,000-horsepower class, America 


has achieved the vital advantage of superiority in 
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engine power. With airplanes like the Thunder- 
bolt built around these engines, the American 
aircraft industry is answering the nation’s call for 


supremacy in combat performance. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
Ae 


¢ —.z 


PRATT & WHITHEY 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 


the federal Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration’s food stamp list, also is not 
exactly soothing. 

Dairymen are bothered by heavy 
SMA purchases of butter for shipment 
to England, arguing that this will create 
a market that cannot be maintained after 
the war and will simultaneously wean 
many Americans away from butter. ‘They 
sce an almost exact parallel with what 
happened to the wheat farmer in the 
last war 
e They Were Hopeful—For the first 
time im over a decade, a state has re- 
pealed a major piece of antimargarine 
legislation, and margarine interests, tak- 
ing this as an indication of better times 
ahead, were hopeful. In the last day of 
its session, the ‘Tennessee legislature 
removed a prohibitive, 10-year-old tax 
of 10¢ a pound, substituting less burden- 
some manufacturer's, wholesaler’s, and 
retailer's license fees. 


Margarine producers are not hyster- 
ically happy about the repeal of the Ten- DEFENSE STYLES 
nessee tax, since it was supplanted by 
restraints which will still prove irksome, Looking ahead to the time when 
but they hope it will be a stepping-stone 
to further action in the 1943 legislative 


women will be taking over more and 
session. With the failure of last year’s more jobs in the defense effort, the 
attempt to reach an understanding on Bureau of Home Economics of the 
a national scale (BW —Apr.6'40,p43), U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
margarine people are putting their faith designed some new women’s work 
in local action, = clothes—most of them strictly func- 
@ ‘T'ax Measures Fail—In addition to its Decal ciniall ane tinh Bail ’ ' 
major victory in ‘Tennessee, margarine witli . = vr © coed. s 
won negative battles in four states (Indi- M¢-piece suit for mechanics (left), has 
ana, Maryland, Montana, and Wash- _ plenty of room for reaching and stoop- 
ington), when their legislatures turned ing, vet there is no excess fullness to 
thumbs down on new taxing and licens- catch in moving machinery. The legs 
ing schemes. One cotton state, ‘Texas, : , 

are shaped in to the ankles and closed 


returned the compliment by leaving in . 
committee a proposed tax on paper tow- with slide fasteners. For farm women 


els aimed at a leading product of Wis- 


there is a coverette (right), a onc piece 


garment a woman can step into and 
tic with a belt. The legs can be but 
toned at the ankles. Other outfits in 
clude a field suit designed for heay 
farm work, with long sleeves detach 
able at the elbows; a shower-proof cot 
ton suit for wet weather; a coverall 
apron to be worn with a shirt; and a 
jumper slack suit. All the clothes ax 
meant for farm and industrial work 
ers; there are no white-collar stvles 
yet. Designs are free to any garment 
makers who want them, and inquiries 
are coming in from many manufac 
turers, including Montgomery W ard 


consin, whose antimargarine laws are so 
stringent that oleo is not to be found on 
the shelves of a single retailer in the Ba y Boom 
state. 
Currently, the National Association of Rise in birthrate adds to 


Retail Grocers is backing a bill in the th 4 f : k ' 
House of Representatives which would € promise of growing marke 


do away with the federal government's that thrives on parenthood. In 
onerous $6 annual retail license fee on ; A 
uncolored margarine. State and federal all baby lines the trend is Up. 
taxes on colored margarine amount to a 

prohibition on its sale. For this reason, Gloomy dopesters who deal in vital 
all margarine producers include small _ statistics have long been predicting that 
color wafers with every package that the -United States is well on its way 
is sold. toward becoming a nation of potential 
e Tax Dodgers—Some manufacturers ‘lownsendites. ‘They have pointed to 
have got around margarine legislation — the steady decline in the birth rate from 
by selling both coloring and flavoring in 22.4 per 1,000 population in 1924 to a 
separate packages. Omission of flavor- low of 16.7 in 1936 and to such sub- 
ing, which comes from milk, qualifies — sidiary statistics as the drop in elemen- 
the product as “shortening” and ex- tary school attendance. Business men 
emp's it from taxation. This year, three who keep in touch with things like this 
states—North Dakota, Montana, and have looked forward to shifting produc- 
‘Tennessee—moved against such opera- tion from baby carriages to wheel chairs, 
tions by banning the separate sale of and have visualized themselves 50 years 
flavoring and coloring materials. hence catering to a nation of superannu- 

Margarine interests argue that their ated valetudinarians. 

product is not directly competitive with @ Highest since 1930—Now, however, 
butter since it costs only half as much. _ there is hope for the future. Apparently, 
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better times—and the draft—are begin 
} 


ning to tell and a familiar wartime pli 
nomenon is again in evidence. ‘The Cen 
sus Bureau has just announced that 
there were 20,000 more births in the 
first four months of 1941 than in the 
same period in 1940. This gives a birth 
rate of 18.5 per thousand, the highest 
since 1930. As a matter of fact, ther 
was a 3% increase in births in the 
1936-40 period, but the Census Bureau 
has been leery of getting itself out on a 
limb with any cheerful hoopla. [low 
ever, with the 1941 baby boom, Dr 
Halbert L. Dunn, chief of vital statistics, 
is willing to admit that “it now appears 
that the birth rate for the United States 
is definitely increasing.” 

To business, this abundance of babies 
means an expanded market for toys, 11 
fants’ wear, special foods, a practically 
unlimited line of drugs and toilet goods 
(Topics Publishing Co. estimates thiat 
$37 of drug-store goods are purcha ed 
annually for the average baby), and 
countless other items. While the mat 
ket for baby products—stimulated yj 
the introduction of such lines as diaper 
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cs, “bathinettes,” pressure-cooker 
“ele sterilizers, and strained foods 
. graded by age groups)—had previ- 
. grown in Giver of the birthrate, 
ufacturers in this field now report 
red spectacular sales increases in at 
jeast the past three to six months, usu- 
all) in the past year. 
e inviting Market—The market for 
canned strained baby foods has proved 
so profitable that companies like Heinz, 
Becchnut Packing Corp., and Libby, 
McNeil & Libby have cut themselves in 
for a share of it. Gerber’s, which pio- 
necred in the field, found 1940. sales 
more than 50% over 1939 and says that 
figures for the first six months of *41 
are equally impressive. 

The I. B. Kleinert Co. reports that 
retail sales of its rubber pants are run- 
ning 30% to 35% ahead of last year 
(retail sales of all kinds are up 17% for 
the first five months of 41). Bernhard 
Ulmann, the biggest manufacturer of 
branded knitting wools, says that sales 
of its baby yarns have increased over 
30% in the past few months. Respond- 
ing to demand, the company is bringing 
out, for the first time in several years, 
two new lines of baby wool and a couple 
of new direction-books on knitting. 

Buying in the New York infants’ wear 
market is running 50% to 60% ahead 
of last year. Part of this is attributed 
to the retailers’ desire for heavy inven- 
tories, but rising consumer income and 
the jump in the birth rate get the major 
share of the credit. R. H. Macy depart- 
ment store of New York City, with the 
largest infants’ wear department in the 
country, reports that sales of its lay- 
ettes and other baby lines are at aa all- 
time high. The store will shortly start 
advertising, for the first time, its com- 
plete line of low-priced infants’ wear. 
@ Hospital Births Rise—For other straws 
in the wind note that advertising in 
Congratulations, the hospital-distributed 
magazine for new mothers, will jump 
25% this fall; that advertising revenue 
of Parents’ Magazine’s Baby Care Man- 
ual (also hospital-distributed) has_in- 
creased 79% since last August. Incident- 
ally hospital births rose 10% in 1940 
and 1,099,713 of the year’s 2,208,953 
babies arrived in hospitals. This augurs 
particularly well for manufacturers of 
baby products, since hospital births are 
chiefly among higher-income families. 

As an indication that the baby boom 
will continue, the Jewelers’ Circular, 
which keeps track of such things in the 
interests of the engagement ring busi- 
ness, reports that marriages in the 50 
largest metropolitan cities increased 
17.2% in 1940 over 1939. And Lane 
Bryant, women’s apparel chain and mail- 
order house which specializes in mater- 
nity clothes, had a 25% sales increase in 
this department in the six months end- 
ing May 21. For many a family, now 
that prosperity seems to be here, there’s 
a baby just around the corner. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income  Index—126.7; 
Month Ago—124.8; Year Ago—105.2) 
—So far this year, New England's in- 
come has kept pace with the nation’s. 
And the expansion in cotton textile, 
woolen and worsted, and shoe and 
leather production over the next few 
months, as well as that in armament 
industries, should maintain the district’s 
rank. But material shortages are cropping 
up here, too. Water transportation is 
especially important to this peninsular 


61,345 sq. mi 


area, and diversion of cargo space t 
British service accentuates the burdes 
on truck and rail carners. Petroleum 
metals, and chemicals may run. short 
while the recent drought now necessi 
tates larger feed imports by this district's 
poultry and dairy farmers. 

Retail trade in northern states—mosth 
rural—is lagging. Sales gains in such 
consumer-goods towns as Lowell, Law 
rence, and Providence match those in 
such metal and machinery centers as 
Worcester and Springfield—up 20° 
from 1940. Activity in Boston proper, 
a white-collar commercial and financial 
city, has been “slow”. 

Connecticut’s 25%-30% sales in 
crease tops the district. Shipbuilding, 
aircraft, ordnance—as at New London 
Hartford, Waterbury—provide the domi 
nant, all-prevading stimulus, and the 
smaller metal-working towns—such as 
Bristol, Meriden, ‘Torrington—are es 
pecially outstanding. 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—1 32.8; 
Month Ago—128.5; Year Ago—110.3) 
—With armament lines—aircraft, tanks, 
munitions, ordnance—in the van, indus- 
trial production in this Reserve district 
continues to accelerate. 

Coal mining in southern Illinois and 
Indiana and western Kentucky is now 
running above 1940 levels; Illinois oil 
output has increased recently; lumbering 
in southern areas has been sustained by 
demand from furniture and crate makers; 
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194,810 sq. mi. pop. 10,169,418 


metal, machinery, textile, and chemical 
manufacturing is now pressing — plant 
capacity. And construction is increasingly 
spurred by defense (BW—Jul.5'41,p32 

For the most part, industrial centers 
are leading in retail sales gains and the 
armament areas—such as _ Louisville, 
Little Rock, Memphis—are making 
records. Rural sections still tend to lag 
Farm income has been running above a 
year ago, but the big rise is not due 
until fall. 

Although higher prices are certain to 
lift receipts, poor harvests may limit 
gains. Crop conditions, though varied 
have not been of the best. The winter 
wheat crop was smaller than 1940's, 
pasturage has been decidedly poorer, and 
Kentucky tobacco yields are apt to be 
off. However, recent weather has im 
proved prospects. Arkansas rice and 
peach output will be up, and the all 
important cotton crop in the Mississippi 
delta has come along well of late. 


DALLAS (Income Index — 137.6; 
Month Ago—136.2; Year Ago—115.5) 
—The weather continues to hold the 
key to income prospects here—especially 
in the eastern, cotton-growing half of 
this Reserve district. Dry weather re- 
cently has improved the crop, but it is 
possible for the size of the final pick to 
range anywhere between one-third less 
to a good deal more than 1940’s. 

Winter wheat in northern Texas has 
deteriorated further, and the harvest 


386,116 sq. mi. pop. 7,734,649 


totals only some 30,000,000 to 35,000, 
000 bu., as against an original estimate 
of 56,000,000 bu. (BW—May31'41,p32 
The dairy and livestock industries are 
thriving, however. With prospects bright 
for higher prices, and with range and 
pasture conditions at near-record excel 
lence, ranchers and stockmen are post 
poning marketings. 

Defense-inspired industrial operations 
continue to gain. New cantonments may 
be built at Paris, Tex., and Ft. Huachuca, 
Ariz. Moreover, spending by soldiers at 
existing camps and bases is booming 
retail business in many localities. San 
Antonio is the outstanding example— 
sales are up 25% over 1940. Trade in 
Ft. Worth, where a new bomber plant 
is building, is also rising sharply. Hous 
ton and Dallas, despite defense business, 
are lagging at the moment, but longer 
term prospects are bright. Scattered 
smaller towns—defense plant or camp 
sites—are the sales “‘hot spots.” 
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NEW BUSINESS 
SRO 


For an idea of the special wartime im- 
portance of the chemical industry, con- 
sider the fact that, although the 18th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries won't 
be held until next December, 95% of 
the available exhibit space in New York 
City’s Grand Central Palace already has 
been spoken for. 


FM by Subscription 


Muzak Corp., which supplies wired 
music to hotels, restaurants, apartment 
houses, and such, is getting ready to 
apply its technique to frequency-modu- 
lation broadcasting. Muzak’s idea is to 
furnish advertising-free FM _ broadcasts, 
originating from its own station, via 
special receivers which the company 
will lease, but not sell, to patrons. Since 
Muzak’s transmitter will be fixed up 
with a “pig squeal” or discordant sound 
which can be climinated only by the 
type of receiver leased to patrons, non- 
paying listeners will have no chance to 
muscle in on Muzak’s programs. 


“MAGIC BRAIN” 


This week RCA-Victor showed the 
40th annual Music Merchants Con- 
vention its new “Magic Brain” record 
changer which provides “continuous 
playing of records . . . without the 
use of double turntables, and without 
the necessity for buying specially proc- 
essed one-sided records” (BW—]un. 
21'41,p44). Instead of a double turn- 
table there is a single one, no larger 
than the circular title space in the 
center of a record, which supports a 
double-faced record without covering 
the recording grooves on the bottom 
side. One by one the records drop au- 
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Receivers are still in the experimental 
stage, but they probably will not be 
able to receive broadcasts originating 
from other FM transmitters. FCC has 
licensed Muzak to operate on an experi- 
mental channel of 117,650 kilocycles— 
a good deal higher in the spectrum than 
the regular FM broadcast band. 


Jukeboxes for Army 


One solution of the Army’s entertain- 
ment problem may also prove a boom 
to the infant movie-jukebox industry. 
A box has been installed in an Army 
post-exchange in central California on 
a 90-day trial basis, with the idea that 
machines may be set up in Army posts 
generally if the idea works out well. 


Leaf-Baler 


By using a standard hay-baler to bale 
fallen leaves that litter its streets, the 
city of Lexington, Ky., figures it has cut 
leaf-hauling to one-eighth of its former 
volume. Before the baler was put to use, 
a truckload of leaves was equivalent to 
about five bales. Now each truck carries 
between 40 and 50 bales a trip. 


tomatically from the lower side of a 
stack arranged in playing sequence. A 
double-tone arm, shaped like an en- 
larged tuning fork, comes automatic- 
ally into position and plays the top 
side of the record with the top repro- 


ducer. That finished, the turntable 
reverses, permitting the bottom repro- 
ducer to play the bottom of the rec- 
ord. In handling A.M. or D.M. record 
sequences, instead of manual platters, 
only the top tone arm operates. Com- 
pleted records slip automatically into 
a side compartment. Installed in a 
$450 Chippendale phonograph-radio 
cabinet, the Magic Brain will reach 
dealers later this month. 
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Fluorescent Plant 


New Westinghouse facili. 
ties, designed for special tech. 
nical exigencies, add to the 
burgeoning industry’s Capacity, 


With the formal opening of the ney 

Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamp !’lant 
near Fairmont, W. Va., today, Aug, 2. 
less than five months after the begin 
ning of construction, the burge ling 
fluorescent-lamp industry secures initial 
added capacity of 50,000 units per day, 
potential added capacity of 200,(00 
Just 50,000 lamps per day, five days per 
week, mean more than 12,500,000 
annually. When it is considered prelimi 
nary estimates of 1941 production for 
the whole fluorescent tube industry (Hy 
grade Sylvania, General Electric, and 
Westinghouse) were only about 20, 
000,000 lamps (BW —Feb.22’41,p53), 
some idea af the size of the new opera- 
tion can be gained. 
e “Must” Construction—The plant con- 
sists of a 224 x 885-ft. windowless, one- 
story manufacturing building and seven 
smaller, more orthodox auxiliary build 
ings. Since a speck of dust inside a 
flowing fluorescent lamp will produce a 
“dead spot,” windowless construction 
and unusually complete air condition 
ing became a “must” for the five-acre, 
steel, brick, and tile main building. 

All air is passed through Westing 
house Precipitron electrostatic air-clean 
ing cells to remove any air-borne pat 
ticles that might elude standard filters 
and under ultra-violet Sterilamps to kill 
off bacteria and molds. And 5,100 40 
watt fluorescent lamps provide 40 foot 
candles of illumination at working 
levels. 

@ Assembly Setup—Production of flu 

orescent lamps under the new setup 
will be handled basically by two princi 

pal sub-assemblies and a main assembl\ 

One sub-assembly will handle the lining 
of the familiar long glass tubes with 
phosphors (the ambiguously named flu 

orescent materials which glow under 
the influence of ultra-violet rays and 
have no phosphorus whatever in their 
composition); the other will handle the 
fitting together of electrode assemblies 
fused to both ends of the phosphor 
coated tubes during the main assemb!\ 

@ Glass Tubes—For the time being, glass 
tubes are produced and shipped in by 
an outside manufacturer, but beginning 
next May a brand-new $1,800,000 glass 
plant to be erected by Westinghouse 
alongside the lamp plant will have three 
glass-making furnaces with a total ann’ il 
sand-melting capacity of 8,000 tons. 
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How to Stop a BLITZKRIEG 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


OW to win a war? Just “get thar 

fustest with the mostest men” 
preached a cagey American General 
long before the dawn of the “blitz- 
krieg”. And today a great American 
army is being trained to follow his 
advice . . . rolling there faster, rolling 
there with more men—on rubber tires! 


Whole regiments make a day's 
“march” in an hour—on rubber. 
Scout cars, combat cars, troop trans- 
ports, supply trucks, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries plow through forests, creeks, 
swamps, deserts—on tires designed 
to make roads an unnecessary luxury. 


B. F. Goodrich is supplying truck 
tires for all types of military service. 
These are the same “first in value” 
tires that are the choice of truck 
owners everywhere for the everyday 
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job of hauling the nation’s goods. 


Typical of B. F. Goodrich leader- 
ship in truck tires is the new Speed- 
liner Silvertown, built on an entirely 
new principle. Over a reinforced foun- 
dation is a wealth of extra tread rubber 
scientifically distributed to give the 
most in extra wear. It’s a_ thicker, 
heavier, flatter, deeper-cut tread . . 
a longer-mileage tread that also pro- 
vides extra traction, greater resistance 
to both impact and skidding. Further- 
more, compounds in both tread and 
body are fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Goodrich chemical 
discovery which fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. No wonder it’s “first in 
value” for both national defense and 
domestic use. 


This new truck tire, which sells at 


regular prices, is piling up a 
of 25% more mileage than even o1 
own great Silvertown of 1940! 


Most sizes of the new Speedliner 


are now available at your B. F. Good 
rich Dealer's or Goodrich Silvertow: 


Store. If your dealer should be short 


of stock in certain siz 
remember, nationa! 
fense comes first 


nD 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


PILE IT ON! 


“Americans’ 
Can Take It! 


Big loads move fast — with 
little effort—when they're on 
American Pressed-Steel Hand 
Trucks! And they keep movin 
right around the clock, mon 
in and month out, if nec- 
essary. Because “Americans” 
have the strength and stamina 
that come from all-steel con- 
struction. They've proved 
they can outlast any other 
hand truck on the loading- 
platform today! 


Pile iton! Americans can take 
it — saving time and saving 
maintenance costs over years 
of long, hard service; and 
helping your men move more 
material with /ess fatigue! 
Catalog illustrates trucks 
for every type of service 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


SNS 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Writer-Signer 


The operator of the Burroughs Bill 
Receipting and Check Writing-Signing 
Machine slips a check or a receipt into 
a chute, punches the amount on the key- 
board, and depresses the motor bar. ‘The 
new product of Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, goes into immediate 
action, automatically typing the amount 
and date or consecutive number, accum- 
ulating the amount in a running total, 


and signing the form with an authorized 
signature. Locks guard the signature die, 
the total, and the machine itself against 
unauthorized use. 


Gas-Fired Air Conditioner 


After thorough service testing of its 
gas-operated Servel Year-Round Domes- 
tic Air Conditioner in all parts of the 
country, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
begins to market them through local gas 
utilities. In one package, which takes 
less floor space than a furnace of equiva- 
lent heating capacity, the new outfit 
heats, cools, filters, circulates, and hu- 
midifies or dehumidifies automatically. 


Non-Slip Footwear 


Yachtsmen everywhere are familiar 
with Sperry Top-Sider shoes and their 
white rubber soles which grip wet and 
slippery decks. ‘The same patented soles 
are being applied by the Sperry Shoe 


| Div., United States Rubber Co., Bea- 


con Falls, Conn., to a new line of in- 
dustrial rubbers and boots. 


Renewable Rope Grooves 


When the grooves on a hoist drum 
become worn, or when it is necessary to 
install a smaller or larger diameter wire 
rope, you can regroove without machin- 
ing by wrapping a continuous spiral of 
LeBus Wire Line Groove Bar around 
the drum. As developed by LeBus Ro- 
tary Tool Works, Longview, ‘Tex., each 
size of the alloy steel bar comes with a 


groove ready-made for a partic: 
ameter of rope. 


Process Controller 


Production processes involving ty 
to eight repetitive sequences ¢ 


precisely timed and controlled by the 
compact new Model A-118 Impulse 
Sequence Cycle Controller developed by 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. A 
Telechron clock drives an aluminum 
disk carrying a time scale in which holes 
are punched with an ordinary ticket 
punch. The location of the holes dete: 
mines the operation of a cam mechan 
ism which in turn opens and _ shuts 
valves, switches, what-have-you at ex- 
actly the right times. 


Drill Case 


Devised by a toolmaker for tool 
makers, the new Jensen Drill Case pro 
vides any mechanic or home craftsman 


oer 


7 


ae = oe 


with a safe and instantly accessible con 


tainer for a full range of small drills 


from No. 1 to 60. It is made by Bur 
bridge & Sons, Kenosha, Wis., with 
separate numbered pocket for each dr 
size. 
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German invasion of Russia 
Jeflates union’s opposition bloc 
hut Thomas group seems bent 
on forcing showdown. 


On August 4, men from General Mo- 
ors plants, from Chrysler, Ford, Stude- 
baker, Nash, from North American Avia- 
ion, Vultee, Bendix, and scores of other 
‘ms in auto and aircraft manufacturing 
nd related industries will meet together 
» Buffalo. They will assemble for the 
‘th constitutional convention of 
‘1.0.’s United Automobile Workers’ 
Jnion. 
Sitting cheek-by-jowl with the men 
rom the assembly lines will be the 
snion’s staff: national officers, field men, 
und organizers. ‘They will all be in Buf- 
fzlo to work out policy for the coming 
ear and to elect new officers. What they 
do will have a profound effect on a sec- 
ion of American industry that is close to 
being the core of the national defense 
effort. 
¢ Lineup—As of June 22—Up until last 
June 22, labor sophisticates were certain 
that U.A.W.’s convention was going to 
set a new high in factional disputations, 
competition for office, and denunciatory 
oratory. ‘There was one group of national 
officials, headed by President R. J. 
Thomas, Walter Reuther, and Richard 
Frankensteen, who were committed to 
putting the union on record for whole- 
hearted support of the defense program 
and against Communist infiltration. 

This group, counting on substantial 
rank-and-file support, was anxious to see 
the power of the parent union over local 
groups increased. It was convinced that 
only in that way could such incidents as 
the North American Aviation (BW — 
Jun.14'41,p14) and Allis-Chalmers (BW 
—Feb.1’41,p41) strikes be avoided. 
¢ Opposition Bloc—Opposing _ the 
Thomas-Reuther-Frankensteen bloc was 
a group which announced its intention 
of supporting George Addes for U.A.W. 
president. Counted among them were 
such men as Lew Michener, who defied 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
in the North American strike; Harold 
Christoffel, who led the Allis-Chalmers 
strike; and executive board member Leo 
LaMotte. One bulwark of their strength 
was the Flint section of the union. 

This was the so-called Communist 
wing of the U.A.W. Its program, call- 
ing for more local autonomy, had the 
support of Communist Party publica- 
tions, and their opposition to mediation 
marked them as direct actionists. 
¢New Party Line—But on June 22, 
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in FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


THE NEW MODEL MF-240-N 


FOSTORIA 
CANOPY LOCALITE 


Listed by Underwriters Laboratories 


The development of the new Fostoria 
Model MF-240-N Localite brings to 
industry a sensational improvement in 
Fluorescent lighting. Instantaneous start- 
ing. like an incandescent light, is ac- 
complished by means of a new, trouble- 
free, patented power unit. guaranteed 
for one year. The conventional starting 
switch is eliminated. There is no flicker, 
no_hum, no radio interference. Lamp 
life is stabilized and full rated service 
assured. 


See this new, modern Fluorescent light- 
ing equipment demonstrated. Compare 
its amazing efficiency. The extra ad- 
vantages of Fostoria Model MF-240-N 
Localite guarantee you more profitable 
“seeing on the job” in your plant at 
lowest maintenance cost. Write. today, 
for complete information and catalog of 
the complete Fostoria Localite line. 


ASK YOUR 
SEE YOUR FOSTORIA 


POWER 
INDUSTRIAL 


v EQUIPPED WITH No. 999 
NATIONAL POWER UNIT 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


v NO FLICKER v¥ NO HUM 
v¥ NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 


v INSTANTANEOUS 
STARTING RESPONSE 
No Starting Switch Needed 


v¥ HIGH POWER FACTOR 
60 cycle 110V-120V 


v MAXIMUM LUMENS PER WATT 
v STABILIZED LAMP LIFE 


vy ADJUSTABLE BRACKET FOR 
DIRECTIONAL LIGHTING 


V INFRA-RED BAKED ENAMEL 
INSIDE AND OUT 


BETTER LIGHT FOR SEEING 


MADE BY FOSTORIA 
The Manufacturers of 
Infra-Red Equipment 


D STEEL corr. 
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: nihendl 


COMPANY = : 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 


Labor and Management ° 4! 


Every year a new crop of 
youngsters come up from the 
sandlots and camps for tryouts 
in the big leagues hope- 
ful of making the grade ‘ 
dreaming of having “plenty on 
the ball" to face the really big- 
shot sluggers. Behind them 
are years of study, gruelling 
practice in the training camps, 
and experience in the ‘‘minors” 
But it’s a small price to pay for 
an iron arm that can deliver the 
ball right down the “groove” 

with plenty of steam! 


On the railroad, delivery 
is equally important! Mer- 
chandise shipments must be 
delivered on time, straight down 
the groove, with precision and 
dependability acquired, through 
years of training and experi- 
ence—training and experi- 
ence, coordinated with ade- 
quate, efficient motive power, 
rolling stock, terminals and 
other facilities. When it comes 
to ‘pennant winning” delivery, 
the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way has ‘plenty on the ball’’! 


If your shipment is to be 

moved between the Midwest 

and the Virginias and Caro- 

linas or between the North 

and the South, specify the 

route of the Norfolk and 
estern. 
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Germany marched into Russia and the 
American Communist Party took a new 
line. It instructed its members to sup- 
port the defense program and, much to 
his embarrassment, called for reelection 
of R. J. Thomas as U.A.W. president. 
Support for Addes melted away, and the 
prospect of a stormy convention in Buf- 


| falo went into the discard. 


To be sure, there will be delegates at 
the convention who are honestly op- 
posed to mediation and others who will 


| be running for office without any polit- 


ical axes to grind. But an important sec- 
tion of the Thomas opposition has been 
washed away. 

@ Showdown Anyway—Thomas and his 
aides, however, seem determined to force 
a showdown with the leftists, to purge 
them out of responsible positions. Before 
the international situation beclouded 
things, it would have been easy to pick 
them out. Now they are expected to be 
eloquent in their protestations of loyalty 


to the defense program and y 
cipline. The Thomas faction 


to find an issue which will sepa he 5E 
sheep from the goats,” and th, he 
uled “trial” of Lew Michener oi; char, 


of engaging in activities “‘unbe: 
union official” may provide an ay prop, 
ate incident. ‘Technically, of 
Michener’s trial is no feature of ‘ye ¢¢; 
vention agenda, but there’s m thar 
casual happenstance that the tri! boa; 
is scheduled to conduct its heariio 

as the convention assembles. 

Such adroit timing may provok, 
Michener’s friends to a spirited cefens. 
and a good many U.A.W. ineimbe; 
hope it does. If that happens there y; 
be real drama in Buffalo. If not, th 
convention will spend its time crowin; 
over Ford, planning to complete the re 
ganization of aircraft, and working oy 
the strategy of a campaign to make the 
industrial area in which it 
100% closed shop. 
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Operates 


C.1.0.’s United Automobile Work- 
ers’ Union has become big business. 
Witness the recent growth in its in- 
come and expenditures (chart, below). 
In membership, revenue, and extent 
of penetration it is crowding the 
United Mine Workers’ Union as the 
colossus of the American labor move- 
ment. After four years of organizing, 
intramural bickering, and half-cocked 
crusading, it came into its own late 
in 1940. 

The real turn in U.A.W.’s fortunes 
came last November. In that month 
it got a foothold in aircraft manufac- 
turing (Ryan and Vultee in the West, 
and Brewster in the East); it began 
the negotiation of more desirable 
contracts with Chrysler, Nash and 
Briggs; and it pushed its membership 


U.A.W.—America’s Fastest Growing Union 


appea 
same 
@ Stal 
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drive at Ford into high gear. The te- 
sult was a resurgence of employee in- 
terest, new members, increased dues 


gain 

payments. Jabor 
Then came the demands for a new ver 

and improved contract at General gospe 
Motors and, capping the climax, the ° In 
victory at Ford. Now, the union's the d 
agreement with the Big Three auto bre of 
manufacturers provide higher wages in At 
than ever before. Members feel that Party 
U.A.W. is delivering the goods. ‘The ers, N 


prospect is that U.A.W. will soon be 
collecting $4,000,000 a year. 
Expenditures for organizing activi 
ties remain the largest single item in 
U.A.W.’s expenses. Out of ever 
$100 taken in, $34.32 is used for get- 
ting new members. Next biggest 
U.A.W. expense is its administrative 
budget—salaries, legal fees, supplies, 


who ¢ 
the ¢ 
Baccep 
asm ¢ 
apost 


280 etc.—which accounts for $18.67 out 
260 of every $100 of income. Third in 
size of allocation is the union’s re omn 
, 240 + | serve fund, which is used as a war o be 
. chest to finance strikes. The reserve hey 
© 220 | i gets $17.80 out of the $100. ‘The indus 
Sam || | rest of the $100 is divided between 10ve 
as || U.A.W.’s_ publication, which gets sor 
~ 180 nears |} $9.12; an education and research pro- 
" gram taking $4.87; and miscellaneous 
~ 160 items accounting for $15.22. 
c U.A.W.’s dues are $1 a month and 
2 140 are collected by the local to which 
> the individual member belongs. Out 
12 . : 
« Expenditures of this $1, 40¢ goes to the parent ustm 
* 100 union as a per capita tax. Per capita he g 
| payments account for $71.69 out of as f 
80 every $100 that the national office But | 
bol | takes in. Other items of income pet ust ¢ 
MITASONDIFMAMITASONDI FMAM) $100 are: $8.95 from initiation fees, W. 
1939 1940 1941 $11.95 from assessments, and $7.41 labor 
Dete: Ayling, Butter & Co weusiness wex from miscellaneous sources. vile 
ecog 
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Sedition Act Tested 


What happens to Dunnes 
sf Minneapolis will show how 
ar government is ready to go 
a curbing labor radicals. 


There are three cities in the United 
States where labor unionism has often 
to be more politics than eco- 


keemed . . 
They are New York, where one 


nomics. 


ociferous section of organized labor | 


always appears to be taking its direc- 


tion from the Communist Party; San | 


Francisco, where the belligerent Harry 


Bridges is kingpin and where his po- | 


jitical opinions seem just as important 
bs wages and hours; and Minneapolis, 
chere 23 union leaders have just been 
indicted on charges of seditious con- 
spuracy to overthrow the government 
and where three more laborites will 
appear in federal court to answer the 
sume charges on Aug. 11. 

¢Stalinists vs. Trotskyites—New York, 
San Francisco, and Minneapolis labor 
politics are not just Democrat vs. Re- 
publican, or American Labor Party 
wainst the field. In these cities, big 
labor armies also meet in bitter conflict 
over the correct interpretation of the 
gospel laid down by Karl Marx. 

~ In the East and West Coast cities, 
the dominant left-wing labor politicians 


are of the Stalin persuasion, represented | 


in America by the official Communist 
Party. But in Minneapolis, three broth- 
crs, Miles, Grant, and Vincent Dunne, 
vho control the most powerful union in 
the city, Local 544 of the Teamsters, 
accept T'rotsky’s catechism as true Marx- 
sm and lead a small band of ardent 
apostles known as the Socialist Workers’ 
Party. 

Control of Trucking—At first, Minne- 
epolis employers who saw the Dunnes, 
ossessed of nothing but ambition and 
nergy, rise to positions of labor czar- 
om and exert real power over the city’s 
ommerce and industry, didn’t bother 
0 be interested in their politics. After 
hey had gained control of the trucking 
industry and the Minneapolis labor 
1ovement in 1934, when Governor 
son declared martial law and_pro- 
ibited trucks from rolling until their 
wwners signed an agreement with the 
Dunnes, the city looked for the brothers 
0 calm down. 

The consensus was that Minneapolis 
was going through the same painful ad- 
ustment to collective bargaining that 
he great union upsurge of that period 
as forcing on the rest of the country. 
But in Minneapolis, the painful period 
ust didn’t end. 

Widening Their Power—Elsewhere, 
abor leaders came to power with hard- 


“Washington is cer- 
tainly putting on the 
heat, John. We’ve got 
to make every min- 
ute count.” 


WHEN THE HEAT’S ON... 


“Yes, and with all 
_the heat on from the 
outside, we’d better 
cut it down inside 
with some new R@M 
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KEEP PRODUCTION UP with RM FANS 


Bear efficiency-sapping heat, maintain urgent production schedules, 
by keeping workers cool with R & M fans. R & M has the type of fan 
you need ... from breezy 8-inch R & M Banners to powerful 30-inch air 
circulators and exhaust fans .. . all engineered to give maximum air 
delivery at lowest current-consumption cost .. . and fully guaranteed by 
a famous maker of better fans for more than 40 years. 


Delivering 5300 to 10,400 cubic feet of zestful air a minute, R « M Air 
Circulators are ideal for offices and plants where large-area cooling is 
necessary. They're handsome, powerful and quiet, standing out of the 
way of busy workers. Priced from $40.00 up, for ceiling, bench or floor 
mounting. 

a 
In plants, laboratories, restaurants, etc., where gases, smoke and odors 
make wilting heat even more distressing, R & M Exhaust Fans improve 
air and working conditions. Fully enclosed motors keep out dust, grit, 
grease and fumes. Made in sizes from 8 inches to 30 inches, with air de- 
liveries up to 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 

* 
In executive offices, beautifully designed R & M De Luxe Fans deliver 
hushed coolness year after year. Powerful motor and wide, overlapping 
blades scoop out volumes of air with a whisper; oversize bearings assure 
lifelong service. R & M Banner Fans, also ideal for home or office, offer 
quality with economy at prices starting at $3.95. 

«* 
Here’s America’s biggest fan value for industrial and commercial serv- 
ice. R & M Heavy Duty Capacitor-Type Fans are famous for economy; 
carry a five-year guarantee. The 16-inch model delivers 12 to 20% more 
breeze on 21 to 37% less current than ordinary fans. It’s priced at 
$33.95; a 10-inch is only $12.95; and a 12-inch, $27.50. Keep every 


REM HEA DUTY office cool and efficient with R a M Heavy Duty Fans. 


See your R & M fan dealer today or write for further details on the fan which 
interests you to ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. Founded 1878. 


[Prices and specificati bject to change without notice] 


ROBBINS & MYERS Fans 


iled methods but, once established, ALL T YPES ie ALL SIZES 


ecognized a common interest with the - 
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industry in which they operated. ‘They 
became, in most cases, tempered, re- 
sponsible, “reasonable.” But not the 
Dunnes. ‘They used their control over 
the city’s truck drivers to get control of 
the Minneapolis building trades unions, 
and then to extend their suzerainty over 
all organized Minneapolis labor. 

Any union out on strike could, by 

acknowledging the leadership of the 
Dunnes, depend on Local 544 to cut 
off all deliveries to the struck firm. It 
was a powerful device and many Minne- 
apolis employers considered the Dunnes 
their greatest business problem. 
@ Wherein the Difference?—After years 
of unabated labor strife, the city began 
to take an interest in the Dunne broth- 
ers’ politics. This was because of a 
growing conviction that Minneapolis 
employers had to deal with a different 
stripe of union boss than other em- 
ployers. ‘The city wanted to know what 
made the Dunnes different. 

When that happened, ““l'rotskvism,” 
the Dunnes’ political creed, became an 
issue in Minneapolis. Employers be- 
lieved that they had to deal with unions 
led by a group of irreconcilable radicals. 
With this point of view, the Depart- 
ment of Justice eventually agreed. 
Months ago, G-men from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation got jobs as 
truck drivers in the city and joined 
Local 544. The evidence they gathered, 


Guard your production efficiency by insisting upon 
Safety Equipment that offers DUAL PROTECTION. Safety 
Equipment must not only give proper protection, it 
must also be comfortable to wear, or its safety value is 
minimized. That’s why it pays to insist on WILLSON 
Equipment—it provides this DUAL PROTECTION. 


| | 
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plus documents secured by FBI agents 
in a raid on Socialist Workers’ Party 
headquarters, was the evidence on which 
a federal grand jury indicted the Dunnes 
and their aides. 

@ Two Laws Invoked—The indictments 
are based on two counts. ‘The first 
charges a violation of the Smith Alien 
and Sedition Act which Congress passed 
last year and which has not yet had a 
Supreme Court test. Under the Smith 
Act it is a felony to “advocate, abet, ad- 
vise, or teach the duty, necessity, desir- 
ability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the 
United States” by force. The Dunnes’ 
lawyers contend that if the law is valid, 
a reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a crime. They express con- 
fidence that the law will be held uncon- 
stitutional. The other count is based 
on Section 6, Chapter 18 of the United 
States Code and was enacted in 186] 
to deal with secessionists. 

The charges against the Dunnes grow 
directly out of their connection with the 
Socialist Workers’ Party, whose 5,000 
members (FBI estimate) espouse the 
cause of world revolution, but when the 
Dunnes and their associates were 
arrested, they immediately charged that 
they were being persecuted as trade- 
unionists. 

@ Joining the C.1.0.—They claimed that 
the government, which had been in- 


WILLSON Equipment is carefully 
tested for both comfort and protec- 
tion. See your local WILLSON Service 
Representative or write us direct. 


Style RR5O is one of more than 300 different 
types of WILLSON Goggles designed for every 
conceivable industrial use and condition. 


RESPIRATORS - HELMETS 


GOGGLES - GAS MASKS 


vestigating them for a long ¢ 
cided to prosecute only when | 44 
announced that it was leaving the VP] 
and joining the C.1.O. They p 
the fact that Dan Tobin, | 

Union national president and \} | 
big-wig, is a close friend and 
ally of Roosevelt. Local 544’ 


the A.F.L. would take a sizab\. gro, 
out of ‘Tobin’s organization. 


Dunnes and their colleagues « 
jailed, so the brothers’ argum 
l'obin would have a good chanc« 
their local in his fold. So the 
explained the prosecution by say | 
Roosevelt was paying off a iti 
debt to Tobin. 

Incidentally, Minneapolis tearsters. 

anxious to keep their jobs and 1 
which way the cat would jump, wer 
this week paying dues into both 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
@ Persecution Is Charged—Latcr, the 
Dunnes quickly changed their story an 
claimed the mantle of political martyr. 
dom. The S.W.P. was being “perse- 
cuted,” they maintained, becaus« it wa 
an anti-war party in opposition to what 
party spokesmen call “the New Deal's 
drive toward war.” 

Meanwhile, Minneapolis employer 

knew little about the government's sud. 
den interest in the Dunnes but, 
gardless of its motives, accepted it as an 
unalloyed blessing. The government's 
motives, however, are of vital concem 
to American industry as a whole. If the 
charges against the Dunnes can be made 
to stick, they may prove to be the open- 
ing gun in a national campaign against 
unreliable or “subversive” labor leader- 
ship. Already the C.I.O. is condemning 
the proceedings as an attack on labor, 
comparing the FBI’s actions with “the 
infamous red hunts of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer.”’ 
@ Another Crusade?—The threat of an- 
other crusade like that worries all organ- 
ized labor, for unionists were involved 
in a considerable number of the 1,900 
cases which Palmer brought to court 
under the wartime sedition laws up t 
July 1, 1919. In half of those cases, the 
Department of Justice won original con- 
victions, although some of the decisions 
were reversed by the higher courts. Such 
was the pattern of action in the case of 
Rose Pastor Stokes, a Socialist speaker, 
who received an original ten-year sen- 
tence for saying, “I am for the people, 
and the government is for the proh- 
teers.” 

The trial of the Dunnes—set for Sept. 
§—is apt to be enlightening on how far 
the government is now prepared to go 
in curbing radical labor leadership. Al 
ready, some sources testify, G-men have 
joined a number of important unions 
often charged with being Communist- 
inspired. If the Dunnes are convicted, 
more grand juries are expected to take 
up labor problems. 
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Ward Strike Ends 


Mail-order house signs 
with A.F.L. unions on Coast, 


ending 7-month struggle. Firm | 


is caught in Kansas City fight. 


West Coast A.F.L. unions—ware- 
housemen, retail clerks, and office work- 
ers—were making considerable noise this 
week over the signing of what they 
claim is the first major written union 
contract to which Montgomery Ward 
& Co. is a party. The long Ward strike 
which began last December and which 
closed the company’s warehouses in 
Oakland and Portland (BW—May10'41, 
p59) ended July 26. 

‘The unions were after wage increases 
and a closed-shop guarantee but de- 
cided to settle for half of their de- 
mands. Instead of a closed-shop pro- 
vision they accepted a contract which 


accords recognition to the appropriate | 


union as the collective-bargaining agent 
for its members in each Ward unit. 
“Substantial” pay increases and elimina- 
tion of a complicated bonus plan were 
included in the contract. 

Meanwhile, Ward’s big Kansas City 
distributive outlet had become the bat- 
tleground for a jurisdictional fight be- 


tween A.F.L.’s Teamsters’ Union and | 


A.F.L.’s Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
The K.C. affair began with a strike at 
the local Coca Cola plant, a walk-out 
which had the support of all the city’s 
A.F.L. unions. When Ward’s refused 
to take a Coca Cola vending machine 
out of circulation, the teamsters refused 
to service Ward’s. 

The so-called labor “holiday,” how- 
ever, was soon revealed as a contest be- 
tween the two A.F.L. units for control 
of trucking less-than-carload lots of mer- 
chandise between railroad yards and 
consignees. The company recently en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Rail- 
way Express Agency, which employs 
Railway Clerks Union members, for 
such freighting, and that made the 
teamsters sore. The “holiday” was 
quickly ended, but K.C. business men 
feared that they had won only an armed 
truce. 


Lumber Inquiry 


Three men appointed by 
Defense Mediation Board seek 
solution of issues complicated 
by a three-way union split. 

Snarled lumber labor relations in the 
Pacific Northwest may be considerably 


untangled as a result of the investigation 
about to be made by the three-man 
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*& NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS *& 


America’s “All Out” Production 
Vitally Needs 
MARCHANT'S “All Out” Performance 


IN scores of Defense industries, Marchant 
calculators keep figure-work production roll- 
ing on time and even ahead of schedule! 


Marchant is geared to meet all emergencies 

. ready to wipe out "tie-ups,"” bottlenecks 
and jams in figure production . . . with a 
mighty army of super-calculator advantages! 


Simultaneous Multiplication is only one 
example of Marchant's direct action. You 
merely enter multiplicand and multiplier and 
... without further operations, either manual 
or mechanical ... instantly read the "Right 
Answer’'! Yet this exclusive feature is just one 


of many that puts Marchant first in National 
Defense Against Figure Errors! 


Why not let Marchant answer your figure- 
problems, too? 


MARCHANT 
_feieniéipoced (NIULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times ahead, 
you must interview a group of those most likely able 


to serve you. 6 reasons why we belong in that group 


1. We 


fied group of national accounts—from class to industrial 


HELP ww sevectinc 


offer the advantages of a small agency with a 
large agency trained staff. 2. Our principals have di- 
rected their own commercial businesses. 3. We spend 
more time in the field than most agencies. 4, Testing is 
a fundamental with us—for greater advertising results 
$. We know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a divers: 


from package goods to service 


Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “ Business 


Men Handle My Advertising 


110 East 42nd Street, New York * MUrray Hill 3-7426 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 


Write for your copy 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 


AVAILABLE... 


A Corporation Executive 
Treasurer, Comptroller, or 


Secretary. 


@ Over 25 years experience in Ad- 
ministrative Division of a large Cor- 
poration with nationwide plants. 

@ In charge of accounting, statistics, 
credits, collections, correspondence, 
claims, order and other departments 
with personnel of 400 employees. 

® Also responsible for the personal 
Property and real estate taxes, and in- 


surance of all kinds. 


© Credited with the knack of apply- 
ing tact and good judgment in han- 


dling people. 


Address Box PW-306 


WEEK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A |6-TON BLOW 


lOO TIMES 


“The machine on which we 
have found your ‘Oildag’ 
to work so efficiently is a 
special multi-slide machine 
embodying a high speed 
knuckle joint action, de- 
livering a blow of approxi- 
mately sixteen tons one 


hundred times per minute. 


We are using SAE 30 
motor oi! mixed with ‘Oil- 
dag’ and we believe the 
reason for its success 's 
that this mixture gets to 
the working surface more 
quickly than any other oil 
made for high pressure 


work.” 


Labor and Management 


A MINUTE. 


There are hundreds of in- 
dustrial applications of 
‘daq’ colloidal graphite, 
dispersed in various liquids, 
in addition to the example 
f ‘shock lubrication” by 
this eastern manufacturer. 
Major oil companies now 
supply lubricants contain; 
ing ‘dag” brand colloida 
3raphite A request or 
your letterhead will bring 
“Colloidal 


Gr yphite Lubricants.” 


Bulletin 92 


AC H Ea WN 
COL tia. Ss 
CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


commission appointed last week |} t} 
Defense Mediation Board. Al] 
members (Dr. Dexter M. Keezer. 
dent of Reed College, Portland; \\ 4 
M. Morse, dean of the Univer f 
Oregon Law School; and Prof 
Eliel, of Stanford University) are 
experienced both in W est Coast 
aftairs and the lumber industry. 
Specific assignment is to study ¢] 
issues in the recent five-week 
which tied up some 54 western \ 
ington operations (BW —Jun.7'41 55 
A clause in the temporary agreceient 
under which the men went back t 
provided for such an investigation. [| 
group has been told to help emp 
and unions to reach a permanent 
ment on as many issues as possib 
to make recommendations to the 
on the remaining points. 
@ Unions Split—Lumber labor re! 
in the Pacific Northwest are bed 
by a three-way division in the | 
(BW—Oct.19°40,p26). In additi 
the usual A.F.L.-C.1.O. rivalry, th 
ter group is split into two bitterl 
ring factions known locally as the ° 
and “whites.” The “red” group is 
headed by cocky O. M. (Mickey) Ort 
protégé of Harry Bridges, who d 
the recent lumber strike tangled with 
the Defense Mediation Board and 
cused it of being ‘anti-union.” 


[he more optimistic observers in 
Portland and Seattle were hoping this 
week that the findings of the three-man 


commission might furnish a basis for a 
peaceful labor relations setup in_ the 
industry 


No-Strike Accord 


Pact between A.F.L. build- 
ing trades and U.S. defense 
agencies inspires skepticism, but 
may contribute to labor peace. 


Washington announced last week that 
A.F.L. building trades unions had ap- 
proved a no-strike agreement with all 
government defense agencies engaged in 
construction work, but labor relations 
men were skeptical. 

Behind their skepticism was the 
knowledge that many local building 
trades unions are a law to themselves 
and have more than once defied the na- 
tional union heads who bound them- 
selves to the no-strike program. Ihe 
suggestion that jurisdictional strikes be- 
tween hungry local unions will now 
cease because a document has been 
signed in Washington is ridiculed by 
building contractors. 

@ One Positive Contribution—Nevert!ic- 
less, the agreement—between the Anny, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and Fed- 
eral Works Agency on one side and 
A.F.L.’s Building Trades Department on 
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the other—promisés to make one positive 
contribution to labor peace. “It urgently 
requests legislative and administrative 
action . . . Which will eliminate WPA 
jabor” on projects also employing union 
men. If such action is forthcoming, and 
there is reason to believe that the no- 
.trike pact may secure it, one important 
cause of labor strife on government con- 
struction will be eliminated. 

If another of the pact’s provisos can 
be made acceptable to local groups, new 
economies may be possible. ‘The agree- 
ment calls for waiving union rules re- 
quiring “punitive” overtime at the rate 
of double time for Saturday and Sunday 
work and substitutes time-and-a-half for 
all overtime. Further, the new agree- 
ment calls for dispensing with penalty 
rates on the second and third shift of 
“around the clock” operations. 


WEIR SUBSIDIARY SIGNS 

A subsidiary of Emest T. Weir's Na- 
tional Steel Co. signed a labor contract 
with C.I.O.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee last week, causing consider- 
able speculation on whether the last im- 
portant open-shop bastion in the steel 


industry was about to fall. One fact | 


stood out: 


The Great Lakes Steel Co. which | 


signed with the $.W.O.C., is a Weir 
enterprise right enough, but its plants 


are all in the Detroit sector where ac- | 
cepting unionism has come to be a pre- | 


requisite to doing business. In the 
big National mills in Weirton, W. Va., 
and Steubenville, Ohio, the S.W.O.C. 
has not yet made —— headway to 
induce Weir to change his mind about 
outside unionism. 

The Great Lakes wage clause pro- 
vides that if any company job classifica- 
tion gets less than is paid by the com- 
pany’s competitors, an increase will be 
made. It was also agreed that any com- 


pany employee now receiving more than | 
a comparable worker in another mill will | 


not have his wages cut. 


STRATO PILOTS GET RAISE 


Pilots and co-pilots on the four-mo- | 
tored “Stratoliners” of ‘Transcontinental | 


& Western Air, Inc., get a thumping big 
pay increase as the result of an arbitra- 
tion award announced last week. Retro- 
active to July 8, 1940, the date when the 
big transport ships were put into service, 
navigators of the huge planes will get an 
increase of 80¢ an hour for daylight 
trips and $1.20 an hour for night flights. 
Previous hourly wages for day flying 
ranged from $4.80 to $5 and night rates 
varied from $7.20 to $7.50. 

During hearings, in which the pilots 
were represented by their A.F.L. union 
(BW—Jul.5’41,p38), evidence was in- 
troduced which showed that the average 
income of a T.W.A. pilot is $9,100 a 


eA ca _ 


Reinforcement to 
your Battle 0 


Every sales general should ponder 
well his strategy for tomorrow’s Battle 
of the Brands. 

For like military battles, competi- 
tive wars are often won at the confer- 
ence table long before they take place 
in the field. 

The threat of higher prices makes 
sound sales strategy more vital than 
ever. Quality food and drug products 
will need reinforcement to hold their 
own against stiff price competition. 
Reinforcement in the form of good 
strong reasons why your product is 
worth its price. 
® One such way to bolster your sales 
strength is vitamin enrichment. Add- 
ing, with vitamins, the extra nutri- 
tional virtues that give your product 
an edge in value-per-penny . . . and 
incidentally, provide you with valu- 
able new advertising appeals. 

If it’s oil-soluble vitamins you’re 
ready for, come to Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc. We produce those remark- 
able Distilled Vitamin A Esters* you 
may have heard about—Vitamin A 


Ne 


concentrates in the natural ester form. 
They are three to ten times more stable 
than other commercial types. And so 
bland, so uniform, so thoroughly de- 
sirable that they actually defy com- 
parison. Economical, too—for be- 
cause of Distilled Vitamin A Esters’ 
high stability, you can use /ess Vita- 
min A for “safety margin” in your 
product. 

So as a logical first step toward 
value-reinforcement for suitable food 
or drug products, why not have your 
chemists get the facts on Distilled 
Vitamin A Esters? A note on your 
business letterhead will bring a copy 
of our informative illustrated brochure 
“The Story of Vi- 
tamin A Esters’’, 


and a Fortune reprint 
folder on D.P.1. Our 
Service Dept. can 
give you technical 


MOLECULAR 
help in matters of vi- 


Yours on request tamin incorporation. 


LEARN TO RELY ON D.P.1. FOR THE BEST 
IN OIL-SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents, 


T T PRODUCTS ING 
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“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Il 


VEREAT itt St 
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year, Copyright 1941 by Distillation Products, Inc. 
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Proven during the past 
2 years in Defense and key man- 
ufacturing plants from coast to 
coast. Offers you these 6 valuable 
lighting benefits ... 
1—Higher illumination 


2—30 to 50% lower installation 
costs 


3-—Uniform light distribution 
4—Clean-cut, modern appearance 


5—Simplified, less expensive main- 
tenance 


6—Allowance for future growth 


Wire or write today 
for 
full details 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN 
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Footing the Tax Bill 


Half-year reports show 
impact of new schedules, but 
earnings of industry still top 
those of 1940 by 21%. 


Stockholders from now on will be pri- 
marily concerned about the size of their 
companies’ tax bills rather than about 
volume of business. The fact is that 
Uncle Sam’s internal revenue men now 
are collecting just about half of Amer- 
ican industry's income after all charges 
—and the best bet is that it will get 
worse before it gets any better. 

The full impact of prospective 1941 
tax schedules is to be seen in reports 
of earnings for the first half of the year. 
Below is a tabulation, listing a group of 
companies representing many lines of 
business, which shows how the earnings- 
tax picture has changed between the 
first half of 1940 and that of 1941. All 
feel the larger tax load. That some ap- 


| pear to be feeling it more than others 


may be in part due to differences in the 
iclative amount of invested capital avail- 
able to offset excess-profits taxes and, in 


— 


some measure, to the various met)iods 
used in computing reserves for imp. 
ing tax increases. . 

e Tax Bill Up 260% —In any even 25 
of these companies (excluding Gc 
Motors, U. S. Steel, and du Pont }¢ 
cause their figures are so large as to 
obscure all the others combined) ea 
$149,600,000 before taxes in the firs 
half of 1941, compared with ss? 
600,000 in the like 1940 period, a gain 
of a bit more than 80%. Their tax il. 
however, has risen from $20,500,000) to 
$74,500,000, or more than 260%. Net 
result is that profit after all taxes ros 
from $62,100,000 to $75,100,000. or 
only about 21%. 

Last year, when these companies had 
income after all charges of $82,600,000, 
the tax bill amounted to almost exactly 
25% of that figure. This year, with tax 
able income of $149,600,000, the ‘Treas 
ury will get 49.8%. In other words, the 
ratio of taxes to taxable income has been 
just about exactly doubled, provided the 
reserves set up for additional taxation 
by these companies turn out to repre 
sent, on the average, approximately the 
amount required. If a corporation ex- 
ecutive could sit down and figure that 
his tax rate for 1941 would be double 
that of 1940, at least the arithmetic of 


Corporate earnings reports for the 
first half of this year give a pretty 
good idea of the cut national defense 
taxation is going to take out of profits. 
When taxes run as much as eight and 
ten times what they were in the first 


1941 
American Chicle ......... $1,805,327 
American Steel Foundries. . 2,067,719 
Atlantic Refining . 5,061,543 
Babcock & Wilcox. . 1,850,063 
Sere 1,220,496 
Cluett Peabody .......... 1,549,311 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 1,171,324 
Continental Baking ....... 1,253,934 
Crucible Stedd ........... 2,924,430 
Sere 43,761,797 


Genesal Cable ........... 
General Motors .......... 
Hercules Powder.......... 
Industrial Rayon . 
Johns-Manville .. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 


2,055,223 
118,226,754 
2,831,189 
1,533,053 
3,018,801 
5,377,247 


Lone Star Cement........ 1,934,012 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 1,104,278 
National Distillers . 2,070,963 
Otis Elevator ...... 1,490,419 
Republic Steel ........... 13,618,716 
Reynolds Metals.......... 1,886,853 
St. Joseph Lead ......... 2,518,957 
Shell Union Oil ......... 7,829,945 
i SRSA 2,669,746 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 1,816,700 
U. S. Steel... : 61,374,746 
MEE nia tee seeatissces 4,438,982 


Taxes Put the Bite on Earnings 


--Six Months’ Net Income- 


half of 1940 while earnings after 
taxes are at best no more than double 
those of a year ago, the stockholder’s 
position becomes only too clear. ‘Ihe 
following tabulation shows the rela- 
tion of taxes to earnings: 


7——Six Months’ Taxes 


1940 1941 1940 
$1,899,544 $1,211,115 $537,751 
1,666,525 2,051,800 413,200 
5,264,766 6,263,477 3,703,721 
1,474,905 4,195,000 547,000 
+ 602,717 1,271,945 181,574 
1,236,685 628,047 179,452 
760,581 900,000 212,500 
1,324,900 496,745 319,650 
1,817,293 6,126,186 1,152,469 
46,853,695 48,520,000 14,370,000 
1,495,581 2,513,000 499,000 
113,620,238 138,900,000 39,895,000 
3,293,066 4,715,743 1,121,953 
1,048,358 1,220,200 288,923 
1,888,013 4,594,665 1,140,736 
5,176,748 4,767,000 1,367,812 
1,371,610 1,448,754 620,382 
603,921 1,200,269 215,882 
2,431,219 1,018,451 755,678 
1,783,629 775,000 320,000 
6,449,453 18,000,000 1,865,000 
1,312,447 1,480,204 749,323 
2,576,820 1,623,988 474,540 
9,449,947 2,886,000 1,886,000 
1,544,961 868,000 188,700 
783,018 1,360,000 198,000 
36,315,003 44,600,000 7,275,000 
4,800,654 2,916,441 1,607,499 
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the thing would be greatly simplified. 
But that, of course, cannot be done. 
The companies here tabulated have, in 
some cases, assessed against earnings of 
the first half of 1940 the taxes that ulti- 
mately had to be paid on those earnings. 


In other cases, the taxes shown are sim- | 


ly those computed by applying rates in 
force at the time rather than allowing 
for the increase that came later. 


Moreover, proposed changes in the | 
excess-profits tax provisions of the law, | 


when applied to increased taxable in- 


come in the first half of the current | 
year, have widely different effects upon | 


individual companies. For example, it 
will be seen from the tabulation that 
American Steel Foundries was pretty 
close to the average in that it paid out 
about half its taxable income in the first 
half of 1941. Yet last year it was some- 
what under the average, paying taxes of 
about 20%, compared with 25% for 
the 25 companies combined. 
e Extreme Cases—And then take a look 
at extreme cases like Babcock & Wilcox 
or Republic Steel. The former had tax- 
able income for the first half of this 
year amounting to $6,045,543 and esti- 
mates its tax at $4,195,000, or better 
than 80%. In the comparable 1940 
period, taxable income was $2,021,905 
and the tax bill was put at $547,000 or 
about 27%. Republic Steel, with tax- 
able income of $31,618,716 for the first 
half of this year, sets its tax liability at 
$18,000,000, or about 57%, while last 
year income before taxes was $8,314,453 
and taxes of $1,865,000 come to 224%. 
General Motors, with net sales of 
$1,349,090,860 against $919,960,089 in 
the first half of 1940, reports taxable 


income of $256,586,754 against $153,- | 


515,238. Thus a 47% gain in sales was 
translated into a 67% increase in profits 
before federal taxes. But the tax bill is 
estimated at $138,360,000, about 34 
times what it was last year. Net income 
available for payment of dividends and 
reinvestment in the properties amounted 
to $118,226,754, a gain of only $4.,- 
600,000 over the first half of 1940. 
¢ United States Steel—Last year United 
States Steel, due to its enormous capital 
investment, didn’t have to worry about 
excess-profits taxation. It wound up the 
first half of 1940 with net earnings of 
$36,315,003 after setting up a tax re- 
serve of $7,275,000. For the first half of 
1941, net is put at $61,374,746 after 
allowing for $44,600,000 in federal taxes. 
Taxable income this year was not quite 
24 times what it was in the first half of 
1940; taxes were about six times as much. 
here are, needless to say, many other 
examples that could be cited to show 
how differently taxes hit various corpo- 
rations. In the final analysis, however, 


| 
| 


A life hangs 
by these 
threads 


In a high-ceilinged 
shed a Navy parachute 
is waiting to be 
repacked. But first 

a ground crew expert 
must examine every 
cord, inch by inch. 


This check-up is made 
aiter every jump. 

It's slow, painstaking 
work. But worth it. 
Because it's the 
Navy's insistence 

on thoroughness 

that gives our 

pilots confidence 

in their ‘chutes. 


In industry, it’s that 
same thoroughness 
on the part of 
manufacturers that 
builds confidence 
in their products. 


Take paper. a vital 
business tool. When 
you buy Hammermill 
Bond for letterheads 
and printed forms, 
you can accept 

it with confidence. 


Because Hammermill 
Bond is pre-tested, 
proved by 29 years 

of use. That‘s why 

more printers now 
recommend Hammermil! 
Bond than any other 
watermarked paper. 


FREE! “21 Ways to Keep a 
Clear Desk’’—tested ideas on 
how to organize your work, 
speed routine, get rid of 
bothersome details . . . time- 
saving helps for specific of- 
fice jobs. Mail coupon for 
your copy. 


21 WAYS 
TO KEEP 
A CLEAR 
pest 


ie, 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 


MESSAGES. B. For type- 


written work, use Ham- 
mermill Bond. Types, 
erases neatly, makes clear 
carbons. 2. On gelatin or 
spirit duplicators, use 
Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300 readable copies. 
3. On stencil duplicators, 
use Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond. Makes 3000 clear 
copies. Check coupon for 
samples of grades you use. 


ARE YOUR LETTERS an 
advertisement for — or 


_ against — your company? 


Messages on Hammer- 
mill Bond make a good | 
impression. This paper | 
has the right surface for 
smart appearance, clean 
typing, neat erasing. Yer 
25 letters or torms on 


' Hammermill Bond cost 
® only 1¢ more than on 


cheap, unproved paper. 


the thing that is of interest to stock- 
holders is the simple fact that American 
industry so far has been able to amass 
earnings sufficiently high that taxes don’t 
manage to eat up the entire increase. 


hecked: 
Send me the office nage © Bond 


ermill Mimeo- 
Test sheets of Hie of Hammermill Bond 


Position 
d. 
attach to your company letterhea 


Hammermill Paper Co., 


o 9” k . 
oO thw ve Hammermill Duplicator Oo 


Name 


Please 
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New Wall St. Giant 


Merger-created house of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane will have capital of more 
than $6,000,000 


“What’ll they do next?” is the query 
along Wall Street as brokers discuss the 
recently-announced merger of hugest 
brokerage firm Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt with No. 2 firm, Fen- 
ner & Beane. ‘That’s the question 
thev’ve asked each time Charles FE. 
Merrill, joint senior partner with E. A. 
Pierce in the former firm, announced 
some startling innovation in his firm’s 
participation in the investment business. 

Mr. Merrill, after the Merrill-Pierce- 
Cassatt merger a little over a year ago, 
applicd the chain-store technique to 
development of his firm. He instituted 
cost-per-transaction accounting meth- 
ods, and sought to give customers what 
they wanted rather than what they were 
getting (BW —Jun.29'40,p42). This in- 
cluded allowing interest of 0.5% per 
annum on monies left with the firm 
pending investment. 

@ 50,000 Customers—The $140,000 
(equal to fourth-quarter profits) spent 
for newspaper and magazine advertising 
and aggressive sales-promotion during 


Charles E. Merrill (right), driving 
force in Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt, and Philip W.. Russell, senior 
partner in Fenner & Beane, are to join 


forces when their two firms (which 
rank 1 and 2 


in point of size among 
New York Stock Exchange members 
merge on Aug. 18. 


the last nine months of 1940 attracted 
12,842 new accounts. This brought the 
total number of customers throughout 
the country to 50,000. About one out of 
each ten shares of stock sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange are executed by 
this firm. And its methods resulted in 
black-ink figures on the ledger for the 
first six months of 1941 after all charges, 
including interest on capital, partners’ 
salaries, and write-down in the value of 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care- 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


|B hr this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 


A complete, prac- 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de- 


partment or a whole business 
- + plan and control its 
workings . provide and 
maintain the most P Sappy and 
efficient personnel, 


How to keep the life ~ 
flowing in business . . . where 
and how to get money 

how to utilize it... how to 
keep the business in sound 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
. handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy . 
modernize your collection sys- 
tem . write better letters 
put the company’s cor- 
respondence on & more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 

. improve the sales organi- 
zation . . . develop promotion 
ideas . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
° . Conserve and direct your 
energies and how to han 
die scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed aspects of 
these important flelds of busi- 
ness activity. 
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business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with | 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 

The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc- 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE ee ee IT TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 


N. ¥. C. 
Send me apiece Wright's LIBRARY or BUSINE x MANAGEMENT. 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid: or return the books post- 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


paid. (To insure prompt shipment write 


Name 


PT | BPTTTTITITITITITITTTI TTT TTT TTT Tee Ce crccsccescccccececs 
CRP ORE MEARE 2. cr cccccccccceccccccccccccccs coc csc ces cosceceossccces 
PURE 00000500 cds 6encnsonceesetececesenccseso0cess 066s ods seedseess 
GD 0 cost cenndcccccenccbbdevsdeSébekasccecosecncéved BW-8-2-41 


seats. While Merrill Lynch has pro 
moted its brokerage and underwriting de- 
partments and strengthened West Coast 
coverage, Fenner & Beane has emph 
sized its commodity coverage and placed 
most branch offices below the Mason 
Dixon line. 
@ Birth Date Is Aug. 18—The new firm, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
scheduled to be born Aug. 18, will hav 
combined capital of more than $6,()00),- 
000 and credit balances of approx 
mately $56,000,000. Orders from offices 
in 93 cities will be executed on the 25 
security and commodity exchanges on 
which M.L., P., F.& B. hold member 
ships. The staff of Fenner & Beane will 
move into the less-than-a-vear-old quar 
ters of Merrill Lynch at 70 Pine St. 
Senior partners Charles EK. Merrill 
E. A. Pierce, Philip W. Russell, and 
Charles E. Fenner will direct the work 
of 45 general partners and 18 limited 
partners. Integrated activities will in 
clude underwriting, investment retail 
sales, investment counsel, over-counter 
trading, custodian service, commission 
securities and commodities brokerage. 
@ Dominant Position—Thus, from the 
nucleus of Gwathmey & Co., which 
began business 121 years ago in Rich- 
mond, Va., the new firm has! grown 
until it now occupies a position as 
dominant in the brokerage field as that 
of Morgan Stanley & Co. in underwrit 
ing participations. And one Wall 
Streeter who noticed the sale last ‘Tues 
day of three Big Board memberships at 
$32,000, up $5,000, quipped, “Perhaps 
Merrill Lynch is trying to corner the 
seat market, in order to make the st 
exchange a subsidiary of M. L.” 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


Wall Street’s efforts at greater cfh- 
ciency, in the hope of chasing the wolf 
from the door, are highlighted in plans 


ICK 
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now t 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 


New York Curb Exchange. Larger vol- 
sane of trading in the last few weeks will 
divert members’ attention from them, 
but no one will completely forget the 
Jean days the Street has been through. 

lhe Big Board’s plan, approved by its 


overnors, centers around the much- | 
talked-of centralization of authority. The | 
overning board is to be reduced from | 
32 to 25, and the present standing com- | 
mittees are to be abolished. ‘The gov- | 
ernors hereafter will formulate policy, | 
adopt rules, review results of manage- 
ment, and pass upom disciplinary mat- | 
ters. Execution of rules and policy rests | 
solely with the paid president and his | 
staff, thereby eliminating friction be- | 


tween staff and committees. 
The Curb’s plan is to buy up 50 of 
its 550 seats at not more than $1,000 


each so that the smaller number of | 


members will divide more commissions. 
The exchange would put up half the 
retirement price and members the other 


half, and members will pay dues at a | 


rate increasing in proportion to the 
number of seats bought up. 


RECORDS FOR RUBBER 


Rubber manufacturers have just com- 
pleted a record-breaking six months— 
and the more active their operations the 
sharper will be the appearance of the 
second half’s decline due to rationing 


of crude rubber by the government. ‘The | 


industry produced 34,591,370 automo- 
tive casings in the first half of 1941 
against 30,532,347 in the same 1940 
period. Yet, even with the sharp rise 
in production, tire output failed to keep 
up with demand as shipments totaled 
36,710,119 against 30,386,231 last year. 

Increased manufacturing activity, of 
course, brought record demand for crude 
tubber. The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association estimates consumption for 
the six months at 425,356 long tons 
against 317,301 in the like 1940 period. 


WAR CASUALTY 


Plans of Anaconda Copper to sell its 
controlling stock interest in Silesian- 
American Corp. to Swiss bankers so as 
to pay off Silesian-American’s $2,510,- 
500 of 7% bonds went awry this week. 
The United States Treasury apparently 
felt that the Swiss were simply agents 
for the Germans and turned down the 


plan. Silesian-American’s zinc and coal | 


properties were commandeered by the 
Polish government shortly before Ger- 
many’s invasion, and have since been 
operated by a Nazi-nominated manager. 
The bonds, naturally, have had rapid 


ups and downs over the last two years, | 
recently rising as high as 85 on the | 
retirement plan. They flopped to 50, a | 


254-point drop, when the Treasury 
spiked the proposal. 
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before the memberships of both | 


ncle Sam says, “Hurry!” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Distributors through- 
out America can deliver INSULUX Glass 
Blocks immediately in any quantity. No 
delays! Use of INSULUX frees metals for 
defense—speeds production. 


QUICK ERECTION! INSULUX Glass Block 
panels, erected by brick-layers, go up 
quickly. Once they’re in, they are com- 
plete. No painting is required. 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY! INSULUX panels 
distribute more usable daylight through- 
out work areas—and better light speeds 
production, improves worker morale. 
INSULUX Glass Blocks assure complete 
privacy, prevent distraction of worker’s 
attention. 

HIGH INSULATION VALUE! The high in- 
sulating value of INSULUX Glass Blocks 
gives better control of all interior condi- 
tions. Maximum floor space can be used. 
Cuts heating and air conditioning costs. 


LOWEST UPKEEP! INSULUX cuts mainte- 
nance costs to the bone. No painting— 
easy cleaning. INSULUX eliminates dust 
and dirt infiltration, keeps plant and 
offices cleaner. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


INSU 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY 
BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 


WWSULUAA 


>, 


Our technical staff offers architects and 
engineers full data and advice on the use 
of INSULUX. Mail the coupon below for 
our three new booklets on how to solve 
problems of light, heating and main- 
tenance in industry with INSULUX Glass 
Blocks. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
INSULUX Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


NO WAITING FOR MATERIALS ON INSULUX 
JOBS. Blocks are immediately avail- 
able—construction is rapid—panels 
are laid up quickly by any good 
bricklayer. 


r OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Insulux Division, 12th Fl., Ohio Bidg., Toledo, O. 


Gentlemen: Please send me INSULUX booklets 
on light, heating and maintenance problems. 


Name 


Addr 


City State 
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TIME RECORDERS 


or Every Time Requirement Since 1896 
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FIFTH AVE. += FACING CENTRAL PARK + 


vw 7 
clues -—next week 
(August ? issue) 


To better distribute the intervals of publication 
in August (a 5-issue month) “‘clues’’ columns 
will appear in the issues of the 9th and 23rd. 
Copy required 5 days in advance of issue date. 


NOT JUST TO LIFT 


Hands should be free for live pro- 
duction, not shackled by lifting dead 
weight. Wherever a portable electric 
‘BUDGIT’ HOIST can be properly used 
to do the lifting, then production in- 
creases and PROFITS too. 

‘Budgit’ Hoists rid men’s minds and 
bodies of the fear of strain and rup- 
ture. They SAVE ENERGY. All the 
workers’ strength then goes into pro- 
duction. 

‘BUDGITS’ pay for themselves. This 
has been proved in thousands of in- 
stallations in hundreds of industries. 

‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS may be hung up, 
plugged into any electric socket and 
they immediately start EARNING MORE 
than their cost. 


W rite us now for full details about‘ Budgit’ 
Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 Ibs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hand Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 
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THE MARKETS 


Mixed Motivation 


Cross-currents caught the markets 
this week. Stocks, after spurting to new 
highs for the move on Monday, turned 
a bit sloppy. Import commodities, after 
a fear-of-shortage splurge on the Far 
Eastern news, quieted down. Cotton ran 
up on the Senate vote to freeze the gov- 
ernment’s holdings of 6,000,000-odd 
bales, and then dipped sharply when 
Administration spokesmen came out 
flatly against the measure. 

What it comes down to is this. Com- 
modities have experienced a boom of 
major proportions, and stocks, although 
they are ’way behind commodities, have 
rallied quite smartly from the spring de- 
cline (see chart, page 13). News this 
week was of a character to obscure rather 
than clarify the immediate outlook. 
There was no reason to be surprised at 
erratic movements in the markets. 

For the moment there is just a bit less 


| inflation talk. This is due in part to the 
| message sent to Congress by President 


Roosevelt Wednesday afternoon. In it, 
he suggested that the legislative branch 
grant the executive sweeping powers to 
control prices and rents, and, by impli- 
cation, wages. 

Betting is that Congress will dawdle 
over this legislation. There will be a 
fight to exempt farm products, and ex- 
emptions probably can be won only at 
the cost of some political deals. While 
this horse trading is taking place, Wall 


Street will blow hot and cold on infla 
tion. All this will have a good deal to d 
with the course of prices. 

Uncertainties will persist, too, unti 
Congress gets through with the tax bil 
That, like the price-fixing legislation, 
also will take some time. Meanwhile, 
there are the imponderables of the for 
eign situation. Small wonder the mar 
kets are content to be a bit conservative 

The safest prediction would seem to 
be that the highly selective character of 
buying in stocks will continue. Favor 
ites of the last two months’ rise may 
quite possibly take a back seat while 
investors and speculators hunt for un 
exploited opportunities. Even so, it 1s 
‘interesting to consider the group move 
ments of the recent past. 

The Standard Statistics average of 50 
industrials has risen 13% from mid 
April, and that’s about as good a criter 
ion as any in determining which classes 
of stocks have done better or worse than 
the average. The averages for 41 stock 
groups on the following page provide a 
means of comparison. 

Of these +1 groups, 26 have gone up 
better than 13%, and one is up exact!) 
13%. Of the 26 better-than-average per- 
formers, farm-equipment shares con- 
stitute the one group to gain more than 
40%. Machinery, arms, rayon, and sugat 
stocks have risen between 30% and 
40% since mid-April, and the rail equip 
ments, aircraft manufacturing, papers, 
and metals are up from 25% to 30% 
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Business 


jncidentally, the rayon shares accom- 
lished their 36% rise mostly after the 9 sore 
Far Fastern crisis came to a head with ee pra: 
Japan moving into French Indo-China. 7 e e answer to 
Anglo-American reprisals render the silk 
situation so critical that trading in raw 


silk has been discontinued. Re oe. my prayer! 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month As NO NOTES, NO EAR-PHONES— 
ok, Week Ago Ago i oe : JUST A QUIET, NATURAL TONE!" 


50 Industrial . .. i 103.3 97.2 
20 Railroad .... 3 30.5 28.6 
20 Utility ...... 4. 46.7 44.0 


Bonds 

20 Industrial : “ 91.4 90.6 

20 Railroad é 67.0 65.7 

20 Utility reac x 101.1 101.0 

U.S. Government 112.1 112.0 111.9 

Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 

xernment bonds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


MARKET DIARY ae : JOUND/CRIBER 


The stock market has had five ; means to her— 
major ups and downs since war | | ; Hearing distinctly the 
broke out—a two-week initial up- executive's natural 
rush to the mid-September top, 3 racer lige lana 

: + > 8ViaAbDies 
a long decline to the fall-of-France || lost. 
low, a five-month rally, a_five- Finishing her day 
month dip, and now a two-month fresher, more alert. 
upswing. The following tabulation . Pa —_ “se — 8 
shows how various groups have gaa lemma 


followed those swings: Amazing new KIND of Simple, accurate in- 


Sept. June Nov. . July pone pepe neeggaaamy 
4 : . * and end of letter. 


13 10 9 e e + 
1939 1940 1940 dictating aid eases and Feather -touch con- 


Aircraft Mfg. 33.6 26.9 32.1 trols for stop-and-go 


Air Lines... 16.6 23.5 31.2 1. 23. * and for instant repeat. 
Amusements. 12.2 7.6 11.1 J i speeds office work 

(rms, 

Ammun, .... 62.4 52.5 61.8 a 
Autos ..... 32.4 20.9 30.8 22.1 23. RECORDS DICTATION — No mouthpiece to hold... complete freedom 


Auto Access. 25.3 20.0 28.7 , 5. ° . . ‘ 
Bldg. Mat... 27.9 18.0 261 21. to move around, stand or walk, while talking in normal voice. 


Business ay ~ gy Ts Pet 4 . . 
Machines es 909 ans 2 RECORDS CON FERENCES— Keeps accurate, confidential records. 


P , 9 

Meum as set ths sca oe DOES MANY MORE JOBS—Takes salesmen’s reports right from the field 
Chemicals -. 79.5 59.0 68.8 59.7 68. (an hour’s recording can be mailed for 6c); carries talks from home office 
oat seg =. 3. oy to branches; cuts costs and increases efficiency in dozens of other new jobs. 
a oan = : oe . ° © Wider range—A switch adjusts microphone for recording a whisper or a con- 
Farm Mach. 44.9 25.5 35.4 ‘6 38. ference @ Longer continuous recording—7" wafer dise records 15 minutes on 
Foods 29.6 23.6 26.3 . ‘ each side. Practically indestructible—ecan be filed or mailed. @ Cheaper to buy, 
— Mines. 31.9 iS 293 : . cheaper to use—Low initial cost puts SoundScriber in reach of everyone. Record- 
+ nc deo = : ~¥ ing costs, too, are well under those of mechanical dictating machines. @Used by 
Liquor ..... 20.8 14.3 20.5 , prominent firms—Users include some of the country’s largest organizations 
Machinery.. 20.8 13.7 20.8 : ’ (names on request). @See what SoundScriber can do for you. A demonstration 
Mail Order. 46.6 8 42.5 , © takes little time. Mail coupon today! 

Meat Packing 18.3 10.8 13.0 ’ 
Metals ... 44.7 2 35.5 
Paper, Pulp. 17.6 7 20.5 


Petroleum . 24.2 x 18.4 ; ' 
Railroads .. 21.8 . 17.3 x , 
Rail Equip.. 26.6 .2 23.3 5 t 
Shipbldg. .. m 3 25.6 ° , 
. . TRACE MARK 


Ship Lines . 22. 9 23.0 
Steelg ..cce 1 45.9 
Stores 
Dept. .... 20.4 ’ , ‘ = ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Dept. Ch’ns ‘oe 6 36. , BE THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
F 4 : . d 30. f Dept. B8, 82 Audubon Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(CD Send free booklet describing SOUNDSCRIBER in detail 
(€ You may demonstrate the SOUNDSCRIBER at my office 


‘date time 
It is understood that this involves no cost or obligation. 


Name 


Firm 
Address 


City State —— 
Gee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se Ss ee oe 
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This apple tree 
has a message for you 


Handles for many Disston Hand Saws 
used by men who know good tools. . . are 
made of sound, seasoned applewood. This 
wood is carefully selected. It comes from 
sturdy trees. 

This care in choosing wood for saw 
handles is typical of everything Disston 
does. The same care goes into the manu- 
facture of every ton of Disston Steel... and 
of each one of Disston’s many products, 
saws, files, knives, toolsand steel specialties. 

If you have a production problem, put 
it up to Disston. Our attention to details 
may earn bigger profits for you. Write 
today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Eliminate Costly Machine Tool Equipment 
with this 
ANGLE PLATE 


“HOLOCATOR™ 


Made 
in 3 sizes 


For accurate locating of all drilled and 
reamed holes and the laying out of 
dies and drill jigs, you can perform 
this task on any drill press very 
quickly with this tool-makers’ device. 

This precision device will take 
eare of about 75% of the work 
that has to be performed on the 
average Jig Boring Machine. 

This ‘‘Holocator” can also be used to 
advantage as a universal precision 
drilling and reaming jig, where accur- 
ate duplicate parts are required in 
small lots and where ordinarily a spe- 
cial drill jig would be required. Write 
for Catalog BW. 


DAYTON ROGERS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Nazis in Patches 


Germans now being told 
there won't be enough suits 
next winter to go around. New 

trade pact signed with Swiss. 


BERLIN—Though Germans deny 
that the campaign in the east is settling 
down to an old-fashioned siege war, Ber- 
lin this week made preparations for an- 
other war winter. 

On the domestic front, a drive started 
for the collection of old clothes and 
other textile materials which ingenious 
Nazi manufacturers are expected to re- 
claim to help the Reich meet its cloth- 
ing demands. Nazi economists say that 
in a normal pre-war year they reclaimed 
as much as 170,000 tons of textile mate- 
rials, of which 60,000 were wool. ‘This 
time, however, the returns are small, for 
the Germans have been living largely on 
ersatz clothing for five years and on 
skimpy rations for more than two. ‘lhe 
result is that just about everything has 
been patched and used until it is worth- 
less for reclaiming. 

e@ Not Enough Suits—Germans have an- 
other indication that next winter is 


going to be a skimpier one than either 
of the war winters already experienced. 
Word has been passed around unofh- 
cially that when the new clothing ration 


— 
cards are issued in October—for + \¢ +} 
time since the war began—the .ard 
longer will automatically ent tle 
holder to a suit along with habe (ashe; 
There will not be enough suits t 


around in Germany next winter. It im 
be necessary for a man to pass 4 “ne, 
test and secure an individual perm} 4 
he wants a new suit. 

On the foreign front, Berlin has » 

a new trade deal with the Swiss, anoth: 
gain for the planners who are trying ; 
make Europe one economic wnit 

e Terms of the Treaty—The pact ; 
cludes these important features: 

(1) The Swiss government has vir 
ally extended a credit of 400,(00, 
francs (nearly $90,000,000) to the Re 
by allowing guarantees to Swiss export 
ers who sell this amount of Swiss x 
to the Germans on the promise of par 
ment in kind later on. 

(2) ‘The Germans, in turn, have yp. 
dertaken to supply Switzerland wit 
200,000 tons of coal a month, which 
30% higher than the present rate of 
delivery. The Reich will supply 13,5 
tons of iron and steel a month and 
the Swiss will supply Germany with ce: 
tain badly-needed steel manufacture 
will up this quantity to 20,000 tons 
month. 

(3) Germany, though threatened wit 
a serious shortage of oil unless victori 
in Russia, agrees, furthermore, to supp 
the Swiss with 14,500 tons of petrolew 
products a month. 


AID TO RUSSIA 


Soviet Ambassador Constantine Ou- 
mansky (left) was on hand at La 
Guardia Field in New York to greet 
Lieut. Gen. Philip Ivanovitch Golikov 


(center), chief of the Soviet military 
mission, and Gen. Alexander Resp, 
Russian engineering expert, when ther 
arrived in the U. S. last week to conte! 
with officials in Washington on Rus 
sia’s need for defense supplies. 
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Emergency Jobs 


Canada meets difficulties 
in reducing use of gasoline and 
stepping up production of coal. 
Wage-bonus plan spreading. 


OTTAWA-—Because the war has 
brought Canada and the United States 
face to face with similar emergency 
problems, four developments in the 
Dominion this week attracted special 
interest among Americans. 

e “Gas” Rationing Ahead—Ottawa’s 
voluntary gasoline rationing program— 
which may yet be tried along the United 
States East Coast—is not working suc- 
cessfully. After a week during which 
filling stations have closed every eve- 
ning at 7 and all day on Sunday, the Oil 
Controller is about ready to admit that 
there is little chance of reducing the 
country’s gasoline consumption by 50% 
unless far more drastic measures (prob- 


ably out-and-out rationing) are adopted. | 


Before clamping down, the Canadian 


authorities have decided to make one | 
more try at voluntary curtailment. A | 


new campaign is on this week. Drivers 
are asked to “go 50/50 with our fight- 


ing forces.” ‘Those who take the pledge | 
to halve their consumption will be given | 


windshield stickers. 


e Labor Curb Urged—Although Labor | 
Minister Norman McLarty is telling | 


Nova Scotia miners who are protesting 
a wage award that trains hauling muni- 
tions for Britain to eastern ports will 
halt and convoys out of Halifax will be 
short of bunker coal unless they end a 
production slowdown which has already 
cost the country half a million tons, 
Ottawa refuses to take drastic action. It 
hopes that John L. Lewis will end the 
slowdown by disciplinary union action, 


fears that any move to intern the ring- | 
leaders will bring on a strike. Canadians | 


generally would like to see the govern- 


ment take the firm stand that President | 


Roosevelt took in the North American 
Aviation showdown. 


®Bonus Plan Extended—The Domin- | 


ion’s much-discussed wartime wage- 
bonus program which became manda- 
tory in the defense industries a few 


weeks ago (BW-Jul.19’41,p14), is 


spreading to other fields. A ruling by the | 
Labor Department last week, made it | 


mandatorily applicable to clerical workers 
in the defense industries. And the same 
week the T, Eaton Co.—with its chain 
of department stores employing 30,000 
people—voluntarily adopted the bonus 
plan. There is still talk in Ottawa of 
making the program mandatory in all 
consumer industries. 


O quietly that the average person 
keyed to “blitz war” repercus- 
sions has never heard of it...a revo- 
lution has swept American industry! 
Begun in drafting rooms and labo- 
ratories by Deltaengineers, this quiet 
revolution has overturned traditional 
conceptions of machine tool design 
in fourteen action-packed years. 
Result: a radically new type of 
metal and wood-working machine, 
stripped of every useless pound, 
that outperforms ponderous old 
type machines costing three to four 
times as much. 
These fighting trim machines are 


designed to meet modern needs 
They have the flexibility and port- 
ability that today’s emergency 
demands. 

By the hundreds of thousands these 
revolutionary new tools have cap- 
tured their places—in mammoth air- 
plane and armament factories where 
precision is a must, as well as one- 
man shops where low cost is top 
consideration. 

Behind the Delta revolution lie 
years of tireless staff work—design- 
ing, laboratory experimentation, 
field testing — by a great organization 
fired by a tradition-smashing idea! 


Send for FREE Booklet “How to Increase Production” which tells 
you how the Delta idea can help you solve your problems. The Delta 
Manufacturing Company, 911 E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Pork Exports Banned—Canada sud- 
denly barred the export of hogs and pork 
products to the United States last week 
m an effort to fill before Sept. 15 the 


World's largest exclusive manufacturers of low-cost, high quality 
drill presses * grinders * abrasive finishing machines « cut-off machines 
* circular saws * band saws °* scroll saws * lathes * jointers » shapers 
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Dominion’s recently-enlarged 425,000,- 
000 Ib. British order for bacon. Mount- 
ing hog prices in the United States had 
been threatening to drain the Canadian 
supply. At the same time, distribution 
of pork products for use in the Domin- 
ion has been cut 25% and packers have 
been promised an extra $1 per cwt. on 
bacon for export (making the advance 
since May 1, $3.50, of which $2.50 is 
paid by the Ottawa government, $1 by 
Britain). When the current British 
bacon contract is filled in September 
it is likely to be replaced by one for a 
larger volume for the next 12 months— 
probably amounting to about 600,000,- 
000 Ib. 

In one line of wartime planning, Can- 
ada is waiting for the United States to 
take the lead. Ottawa some months ago 
curtailed automobile production 20%. 
If and when the United States decides 
to cut to 50%, Canada will take parallel 
action immediately. 


Latin Dairy Drive 


Association embarks on 
hemisphere program to develop 
industry. Toronto convention is 
also a good-neighbor move. 


Business is beginning to take the in- 
itiative in boosting the hemisphere 
economic program, which until now 
has been pushed principally by the gov- 
ernment. 

The Dairy Industries Supply Assn., 

with 183 members representing the 
major producers or sellers of all kinds of 
dairy equipment and supplies, has just 
made two moves to stimulate closer eco- 
nomic relations with other countries of 
the New World. 
@ Committee Formed—An Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee for the Dairy Industries 
has been formed and the Ministries of 
Agriculture of 16 of the 21 American 
republics have already agreed to coop- 
erate in a program intended to stimu- 
late the development of the dairy indus- 
tries throughout the hemisphere. Each 
country will name a representative to sit 
on this permanent committee and ad- 
vise on a new program to improve public 
health and, at the same time, to increase 
supplies of milk and dairy products for 
Latin America. 

Many South American countries now 
have a surplus of beef or grain because 
of the loss of their European markets, 
but none of them has adequate supplies 
of dairy products to meet the require- 
ments set for its own city populations 
by public health officials. 

@ Convention in Toronto—Second 
move by D.ILS.A. is to hold its annual 
Dairy Industries Exposition this year in 
Toronto, in recognition of a good neigh- 
bor’s need for United States exchange. 
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ARTIFICIAL WOOL 


S. Perov, scientist of the Soviet Union, 
examines a new fabric which is 50% 
wool and 50% fiber made from the 
albumen contained in the seeds of 
lupine, the bright blue flower which is 
often seen on desert slopes. 


Since more than 15,500 people attended 
the last gathering (in Atlantic City) 
and spent an estimated $500,000, 
D.1.S.A. believes that the convention— 
now scheduled for Oct. 20-25—can do 
Canada a real service. 

Not all of the enthusiasm for develop- 
ing the dairy industry comes from the 
United States. Following a protest from 
United States interests that they were 
unable to contact the proper Argentine 
authorities or importers in order to ex- 
periment with large orders of Argentine 
cheese—intended to replace standard 
European varieties shut off by the war 
(BW-—Jan.18’41,p71)—the chief of the 
Dairy Division of the Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture has sailed for New 
York. 


His luggage includes a full supply. 


of information required by the import 
trade in the United States, a motion 
picture showing how the industry op- 
erates in the Argentine, and samples of 
the best-known varieties of cheese. He 
should arrive in this country the first 
week in August. 

e@ Opening an Office—Already arrived 
from Buenos Aires is J. B. Thomas, who 
is opening an office in which 150 or 
more varieties of little-known Argentine 
products will be displayed in the hope 
that new markets can be found here to 
replace those lost in Europe. Within a 
few weeks, a display room will be 
opened and a promotion campaign 
started to reach wholesalers and retail- 
ers throughout the country. 


Unifying Trade 

Brazil's export-import con. 
trols may provide pattern fo, 
centralized dealing that is pre. 
ferred by Washington. 


Plans are quietly being laid in some 
Latin American countries to put for. 
eign trade on a government-monopoh 
basis for the duration of the war. 

Rio de Janeiro recently announced 

unostentatiously that the Bank of 
Brazil—with governmental authority 
had created a new Export-Import De. 
partment which (1) woyld buy export 
surpluses when they threatened to be a 
burden on the domestic market and 
(2) would act as a central buying agenc 
for the entire country when necessary to 
assure adequate supplies or reserves 0 
essential imports. 
e@ Washington Angle—The United 
States is behind the Brazilian move 
Washington some time ago made a deal 
to buy Brazil’s surpluses of all strategic 
materials for the next two years (BW- 
Jul.12’41,p73). Included in the list are 
rubber, titanium, nickel, iron, zircon 
ium, bauxite, industrial diamonds, man- 
ganese, beryllium, and chrome or 
Brazil has only insignificant surpluses of 
many of these items but in the case of 
manganese, industrial diamonds, and 
chrome ore, the volume may be fairl 
large. 

At the present rate of operations in 

the defense industries, the United States 
needs 1,500,000 tons of manganese a 
year. What Washington would like to 
do is to make Brazil itself responsible for 
collecting the surpluses so that the U. S. 
can transact all business with a single 
agency. 
@ Priorities System—But centralized 
dealing in the opposite direction is 
equally desirable. Washington _ this 
month has been putting the finishing 
touches on the long-awaited system of 
priorities for Latin America (BW—Jun. 
7°41,p65). Under this branch of the 
“good neighbor” program, the United 
States is going to try to maintain min 
mum supplies of essential manufactures 
in each of the Latin American countries, 
all of which have already provided the 
State Department with a list of the 
things they believe they cannot do with- 
out. 

Brazil’s list includes aluminum, 
finished steel products, a variety of 
machinery and electrical equipment, 
and aviation equipment. What Wash- 
ington wants to do is deliver these items 
to a central agency in Brazil—such as 
the new department in the Bank of 
Brazil—and make Rio responsible both 
for the allocation of the limited supplies 
and for the policing of deliveries to see 
that they are not resold to the Axis 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Draftee 


The defense program is probably the 
ereatest boon to press agents that has of 
come along since—oh—the one-picce ee 
bathing suit. Observe, for instance, how | 
it can impart significance to such a pro- 
sic performance as the choosing of a 
General Foods employee to christen a 
new deep-sea fishing trawler which the 
company will launch in Cleveland some- | 
time this month. In a breathless cere- 
mony held in the executive chambers of 
General Foods, President Clarence Fran- | 
cis, blindfolded in approved military | 
fashion, dramatically plunged his hand 
into a great glass fishbowl, drew out a 
tiny white pellet and tore off (well, 
almost—below) his blindfold to read the 
name of the lucky draftee—Mrs. Luretta 


Lyon, Postum worker in the company’s ‘ . SUB-CONTRACTOR TO 
eal | \ Pao 


© | AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Designers and builders of machine tools, aircraft and 


innumerable products where “Metal Failure” can be 
a problem, are turning in ever increasing numbers to 
the AMPCO foundries for outstanding alloys of the 
aluminum bronze class... AMPCO METAL is with- 


out equal for its great strength — for its remarkable 


resistance to wear, impact, fatigue and corrosion. 
Government specifications in copper base alloys are 
met daily at AMPCO. It makes good where all other 


metals fail. Let us send you complete data suggesting 


Battle Creek Post Products plant—a possible applications of AMPCO METAL to your uses. 


name to ring down through General 


Foods history. Hit that trawler one for AMPCO METAL INC 
us, Mrs. Lyon. ; ; 


Department BW-8 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


On Ice 


From FURNACE 
When the General Electric Co.'s To Precision 
household refrigeration section started . 3 ‘ Finished Parts 
a consumer survey to find out some of - ", cea egrage 
the more unusual uses to which family bate i gee ing, centrifugal ond 
refrigerators were being put, they never The ESSENTIAL Bronze Alloy * ae pone ony ty om 


intel . : > Six grades giving the following z x. ished machining to 
expected to come up with some of the coneen tara on ae . ns very close tolerances. 


formation they did. They found peo- Brinell; Tensile strength — 60,000 
ple who used their refrigerators in a strengin, 18,000. fo 171,000 pak 
fairly straightforward, normal way—such 
4 for keeping chocolates in on hot days. 
they also found people who used them 
to keep coffee fresh, to prevent bread 
and pastry from moulding, to keep sugar 
from getting lumpy, to keep cigars in 
good condition, and lipstick and cold 
cream from getting soft and oily. They 
even found people who put cod-liver oil 
and mineral oil in their refrigerators be- 
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cause it was easier to get Junior t 
them when they were ice-cold, an 
put their damp laundry in whik 


take 
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wouldn’t mildew then. But the 
interesting and impractical use to 
a refrigerator could ever possibly 
was described by a young lady who 
always had trouble with her boy friend 
until a G-E refrigerator came to he; 
aid. Whenever she went out with him, 
wearing her pretty angora sweater and 
mitten set, he always complained that 
it shed hair all over his suit. Then she 
discovered that if she put the things in 
the refrigerator a couple of hours befor 
date time, all complaints were climj- 
nated. How she hit on this solution to 
her love problem is hard to understand: 
probably that’s another story anyway 


nost 
lich 


nn 
put 


Lace Business 


In the good old days before the war- 
the current war, that is—the U.S. Navy 
used to depend on France for all the 
gold braid for its uniforms and insignia, 
And the Navy sewed up about 20,000 
yards of half-inch gold lace on its uni- 
forms every year. After the fall of France, 
though, the Navy was on a spot—espe- 
cially in view of the naval expansion pro- 
gram. There was nothing to do but 
develop some kind of a gold lace indus- 
try here. Last week it was announced the 
Navy had been so successful in promot- 
ing this industry that production had 
reached the point where the stuff was 
being exported to the Netherlands East 
Indies, South America, and Canada. 


Posted 


Mr. Clem Pizzutelli, who runs a gro- 
cery store in Monongahela, Pa., used to 
own a chain of 19 stores before the de- 
pression. He lost the stores one by one 
over the years until now he’s just down 
to the store in Monongahela, but all 


| during his business career Mr. Pizzu- 


telli has been staking people to groceries 
in hard times, hoping they'd pay up 
when things got better. When the de- 
fense program got under way a while 
ago and business began to improve 
everywhere, Mr. Pizzutelli expected to 
have a lot of old accounts paid up. But 
nothing happened. Last week Mr. Piz- 
zutelli took matters into his own hands. 
On one of the biggest billboards in 
Monongahela he had painters splash the 


| message, in letters a foot high: 


“On this bulletin board thirty (30) 


_ days from today will appear the names 


of all persons who are indebted to me 
for one year or more and who after re 
peated requests refused to pay. Every 
person whose name will appear here has 
had thirty (30) days’ notice by registered 
mail of my intention to post his name. 
“C. Pizzutelli” 

Mr. Pizzutelli’s sign started bringing 

results even before the paint was dry. 
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The Argentine Side 


Some weeks ago, this department 

rinted a letter from Frank A. Blum 
of Frank A. Blum & Sons, Pittsburgh, 
which registered criticism of Argentine 
trading methods, particularly i in the mat- 
ter of that country’s cheeses, which just 
about that time were coming in for a 
jot of discussion. 

Now comes a letter from F. G. Pollak, 
of Buenos Aires, who encloses a co 
of a reply to the letter from Mr. Blum. 
In it he sets forth the Argentine 
viewpoint: 

* * * 


Being the export representative for several 
well-known Argentine cheese manufacturers, 
| must answer your statements as otherwise 
it would seem that I agree with them. 

In order to judge the repeated complaints 
from your merchants, it is necessary first 
of all to analyze the Argentine situation. 
At the outbreak of the European War, 
which little by little eliminated such 
cheese producing countries as Denmark, 
Holland, France, and above all, Italy, the 
buyers of your country turned to the Argen- 
tine for substitute supplies. 

This is fully comprehensible and natural. 
Nevertheless, it should be understood that 
the cheese industry of this country had not 
prepared itself for any such export demand, 
either as to quantity or quality. It would 
require at least a year of sampling to dis- 
cover just which varieties of Argentine 
cheese best suit the North American taste. 
Also, the Argentine industry was not in 
a position to provide such types as Romano 
and Sardo, which until then, had been 
made only in small quantities because of the 
small demand for them. 

Then, too, the North American buyers 
are partly to blame for the conditions of 
which they complain, since they have not 
given the Argentine cheese industry time 
to cure its product and develop its quality, 
because they have insisted on buying all 
the stocks they can obtain as soon as they 
are grateable. 

It is a fact, of course, that every country 
has both good and bad merchants, so it is 
not fair to criticize Argentine methods in 
general terms when the difficulties are due 
so much to special conditions, especially 
when those conditions are gradually im- 
proving on account of the efforts made by 
the Argentine authorities and cheese manu- 
facturers, 


* * * 


As to Mr. Blum’s criticism of the terms 
of payment, I want to say that this in- 
sistence on advance payment is due to the 
experience of our exporters in former deal- 
ings with North America. When the Ameri- 
can market is good or growing, there are 
generally no difficulties. But as soon as your 
market suffers reverses, documents are not 
met and claims are entered which, in fact, 
ae designed only to compensate the im- 
porters in case of eventual losses. When 
such controversies have developed in the 
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past, it has been characteristic of your im- 
porters never to make their complaints on a 
personal basis, but to shift the responsibility 
by claiming that “the client has complained 
for such and such a cause.” The cancellation 
or violation of important contracts by your 
buyers when the market happens to be in 
a bad condition (with the most ingenious 
excuses) is the least of our troubles, however, 
as compared with claims based on quality, 
waste, etc. 

Finally I should add that since we find 
ourselves obliged to open irrevocable credits 
for purchases we make in North America, 
it seems reasonable that you should accept 
the same conditions on your side. 


Let me say that we all have the best | 


intention ‘of meeting the requirements of 
our North American clients as, all over the 
world, the customer has the right to demand 


the best quality and the highest value for | 


his money. I am glad to concede that the 
present situation creates an opportunity for 
the Argentine cheese industry to keep this 
market even in normal times, always assum- 
ing that it is able to compete in every way 
under the continued requirements of that 
market. 


Let me underline that personally, for | 


I am an ardent champion of trade with 


the United States. It is clear, however, that , 


your importers do not buy Argentine cheese 
for sentimental reasons, but because they 
need it. And in many cases recently they 
have opened irrevocable credits in favor of 


Argentine sellers in order to take advantage | 
of the bigger margin they can make on this | 
cheese, even when purchased under locally | 


stipulated conditions. 
I have been told that Provolone and Bleu 


cheeses of quite a good quality are made in | 
and naturally they are much | 


Wisconsin 
cheaper than the Argentine product. Never- 
theless, I think that these products of your 
country can hardly fill the gap formerly 
supplied from Europe, at least without a 
serious time lag, and during this period 
there must be a place for Argentine cheese 
on the American market. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that it is 
possible for both parties to do business 
satisfactorily if they have toward each other 
the good will that is indispensable to good 
understanding. 


Ask ‘Em vs. Tell ‘Em 


It’s not uncommon for manufacturers 
to invite their customers to conventions 
in order to sound off on what they have 
done or what they are going to do. In 
other words, to “tell em.” But the other 
day I heard about a large eastern man- 
ufacturer who brought to his plant a 
group of his chief customers for the 
purpose of getting their views in ad- 
vance about what should be done with 
the line. And whatever he may have got 
out of the session in ideas, he certainly 
got a lot out of it in good will. 

The reason I’m so sure is that it 
was one of his distributors that told me 
about the party. W.C. 


A Production Chart on Every 
Worker Would Show How 


IE every plant executive cata SEE 

how Heat-Fag cuts workers’ effi- 

ciency and makes production sag — 

ae, — d be done about it 
UIC 


Doctors od that the human body 
requires a constant balance of salt. 


Sweating robs the body of salt. If this loss 
continues without replacement, it may even- 
tually cause heat sickness and severe cramps 
In a lesser degree it causes fatigue, lowered 
efficiency and a vague feeling of discomfort. 
Thus, HEAT-FAG threatens EVERY worker 
who sweats. The remedy is obvious . . 
replace the salt lost b sweating. The easy, 
inexpensive way to do this is to provide 
Morton's salt tablets in sanitary dispensers 
at all drinking fountains, so workers can 
help themselves. 
ate “(he 
AVOID , "HEAT-FAG 


“st MORTON'S 


SALT TABLETS 


Place Morton Dispensers At 
All Drinking Fountains 
Morton’s modern dispensers deliver salt tab- 
lets, one at a time, quickly, cleanly, and 
without crushing or waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled — durable and dependable. 

Morton's sale tablets contain 
the most highly refined salt, 
ressed into convenient tablet 

orm, easy to take with a drink 
of water. They dissolve in less 
than 40 sec. after swallowing. 
Order direct from this ad, or 
from your distributor. 


DISPENSERS 
500 Tablet size 
1000 Tablet size 


TABLETS —Cose of 9000 
Salt Tablets - - - - $260 


10 grain 
Combination Salt-Dextrose 
Tablets, per case -$3 5 


$325 


FREE . . . write on your firm 
letterhead for a pocket size sam- 
ple tube of MORTON'S SALT 
TABLETS, and new folder, ‘‘Heat- 
Fag ond Salt Tablets.” 
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THE TREND 


SELLING IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY 


Priorities are apt to put a serious crimp in one eco- 
nomic uptrend that has been going on throughout this 
century. Decade after decade the number of workers in 
the distribution industries—selling merchandise at whole- 
sale and retail—has been expanding. But now national 
defense has come along to cut down the supplies of 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, and radios, 
among other things. And dealer organizations are bound 
to split up, as the diminishing volume of business proves 
insufficient to provide the standards of living to which 
high-powered executives and salesmen had become ac- 
customed. 

Interestingly enough, however, employment in dealer 
organizations of automobile, radio, and household ap- 
pliance companies has not been expanding as rapidly as 
that in the distribution industries in general. Indeed, in 
both automobiles and household appliances, the num- 
ber of workers dropped modestly from 1929 to 1939— 
but not as much, it should be noted, as total employment. 
What was happening was this: As refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, and automobiles became 
perfected—as they became almost foolproof—there was 
decreasing need for community dealers, ready to rush 
up and service a mechanical instrument that baffled the 
householder. Simultaneously, electric companies, de- 
partment stores, and mail-order houses entered the field 
of distribution of electrical appliances and there was a 
shift of salesmen from dealer showrooms to department 
stores and similar outlets. 


¢ But now, with the impact of defense on the durable 
consumer-goods industries, the volume of employment in 
the distribution of consumers’ durable goods is headed 
for a real, not a statistical, decline. And this gives cause 
for reflection on the future of the distribution industry 
in general during the defense effort. 

A large part of this nation’s sales energies each year 
are devoted to selling one brand of product against 
another—a General Electric refrigerator versus a Norge, 
or a Chevrolet against a Plymouth, or one brand of gaso- 
line versus another brand of gasoline. And, of course, in 
this process there is inevitably duplication of effort and 
time. But the rewards for success are great. In our society, 
salesmen customarily have lived well. The man of per- 
sonality, who can go out and get orders, constitutes a 
real, cash-in-the-bank asset to any business organization. 
Within reason, he writes his own salary ticket, for he is 
the man who has kept the productive wheels moving. 


© Now that doesn’t imply that he keeps the productive 
wheels of the entire nation going: What he does is to 
keep his company’s factory going, as against another 
factory. And that’s what counts. The man of good 
contacts, who year after year can deliver a big order 
from a big company, has what amounts to an annuity. 
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His commissions have been just as sure as the business 
he brings in. 

This does not mean that salesmen do not perform 
a real economic function. When a man demonstrates q 
vacuum cleaner, or explains the workings of a calculating 
machine, or introduces the automobile as a vehicle of 
transportation to a skeptical, horse-and-buggy-minded 
nation, he has not only made a commission for himself 
but has rendered a service to the buyer. But after a prod- 
uct has got beyond the education stage into common 
usage, the situation changes in some respects. The con- 
sumer doesn’t have to be sold on the utility of a car or 
a refrigerator. ‘The want is there, and the salesman hap 
pens to be at hand to fill it—his selling limited to the 
job of getting the order for one particular make as 
against some other make. 


@ Not only will national defense cause dislocations 
among the sales organizations of many producers of 
durable consumers’ goods, but also it is likely to result 
in the standardization or “debranding” of products. 

Standardization would not save time and labor in the 
case of extremely large companies in which optimum 
assembly-line efficiency already obtains. But consolida- 
tion “for the duration” of some of the small companies 
and the standardization of models might appeal to de- 
fense officials as a way to reduce factory man-hours on 
non-defense production and thus free workers for arma- 
ment. And any trend toward standardization of products 
and models would mean just that much less functional 
utility for salesmen. There would be fewer items to 
demonstrate. Thus, national defense, as it widens out, 
works against the uptrend in employment in distribu- 
tion. 

There is another way of putting this. Salesmen are of 
greatest value to a business in a buyer's market. At such 
a time, buyers are fewer than sellers, and the salesman 
who has a buyer or two on his string is cheap at almost 
any price. And, since during most of the last dozen years 
—ever since 1929, in fact, with just the brief 1937 inter 
tuption—we have been in a buyer's market, salesmen 
have been the high-priced men in our economy. 


© But today we are in a seller's market. The problem no 
longer is to sell goods, but to get materials and supplies 
to make them. Defense is diminishing output; conse 
quently, the demand for salesmen also will be restricted. 
What’s happening is that we are emerging from an 
economy of salesmanship, in which goods were abu 
dant, into an economy of defense, in which civilian 
goods are scarce. Salesmanship these days consists largely 
in selling OPACS and OPM the conviction that what 
you produce deserves a priority rating. 
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